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SATURDAY, JULY 29, 1882. 


} MR.SCARBOROUGH'S FAMILY. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


—_——~.——. 
CHAPTER XVI. MR. AND MISS GREY. 


It was now the middle of October, and 
% it may be said that from the time in which 
old Mr. Scarborough had declared his in- 
tention of showing that the elder of his 
two sons had no right to the property, 
ii Mr. Grey, the lawyer, had been so occupied 
y with the Scarborough affairs as to have had 
left him hardly a moment for other con- 
siderations. He had a partner, who during 
these four months had in fact carried on the 
} business. One difficulty had grown out of 
» another till Mr. Grey’s whole time had been 
occupied ; and all his thoughts had been 
filled with Mr. Scarborough, which is a 
matter of much greater moment to a man 
than the loss of his time. The question 
| of Mountjoy Scarborough’s position had 
been first submitted to him in June. 
October had now been reached, and Mr. 
> Grey had been out of town only for a 
fortnight, during which fortnight he had 
been occupied entirely in unravelling the 
mystery. He had at first refused alto- 
gether to have anything to do with the un- 
ravelling, and had desired that some other 
lawyer might be employed. But it had 
gradually come to pass that he had entered 
heart and soul into the case, and, with 
many execrations on his own part against 
Mr. Scarborough, could find a real interest 
in nothing else. He had begun his in- 
vestigations with a thorough wish to dis- 
cover that Mountjoy Scarborough was in 
truth the heir. Though he had never 
loved the young man, and, as he went on 
with his investigations, became aware that 
the whole property would go to the 
creditors should he succeed in proving that 
Mountjoy was the heir, yet for the sake of 








abstract honesty he was most anxious that 
it should be so, And he could not bear to 
think that he and other lawyers had been 
taken in by the wily craft of such a 
man as the squire of Tretton. It went 
thoroughly against the grain with him to 
have to acknowledge that the estate would 
become the property of Augustus. But it 
was so, and he did acknowledge it. It was 
prov to him that in spite of all the 
evide e which he had hitherto seen in 
the iuatter, the squire had not married his 


wife until after the birth of his eldest son. | 


He did acknowledge it, and he said bravely 


that it must be so. Then there came down } 


upon him a crowd of enemies in the guise 
of baffled creditors, all of whom believed, 
or professed to believe, that he, Mr. Grey, 
was in league with the squire to rob them 
of their rights. If it could be proved that 
Mountjoy had no claim to the property, 
then would it go nominally to Augustus, 
who according to their showing was also 
one of the confederates, and the property 
could thus, they said, be divided. Very 
shortly the squire would be dead, and then 


the confederates would get everything, to | 


the utter exclusion of poor Mr. Tyrrwhit, 
and poor Mr. Samuel Hart, and all the 


other poor creditors who would thus be f 


denuded, defrauded, and robbed by a 
lawyer’s trick. It was in this spirit that 
Mr. Grey was attacked by Mr. Tyrrwhit 
and the others; and Mr. Grey found it 
very hard to bear. 

And then there was another matter 
which was also very grievous to him. If 
it were as he now stated ; if the squire had 
been guilty of this fraud ; to what punish- 
ment would he be subjected? Mountjoy 
was declared to have been innocent. Mr. 
Tyrrwhit, as he put the case to his own 
lawyers, laughed bitterly as he made this 
suggestion. And Augustus was, of course, 
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innocent. Then there was renewed 
laughter. And Mr. Grey! Mr. Grey had 
of course been innocent. Then the laughter 
was veryloud. Was it to be believed that 
anybody could be taken in by such a story 
as this. There was he, Mr. Tyrrwhit ; he 
had ever been known as a sharp fellow ; 
and Mr. Samuel Hart, who was now away 
on his travels, and the others—they were 
all of them sharp fellows. Was it to be 
believed that such a set of gentlemen, so 
keenly alive to their own interest,should be 
made the victims of such a trick as this ? 
Not if they knew it! Not if Mr. Tyrrwhit 
knew it ! 

It was in this shape that the matter 
reached Mr. Grey’s ears; and then it was 
asked, if it were so, what would be the 
punishment to which they would be sub- 
jected who had defrauded Mr. Tyrrwhit of 
his just claim. Mr. Tyrrwhit, who on one 
occasion made his way into Mr. Grey’s 
presence, wished to get an answer to that 
question from Mr. Grey. “The man is 
dying,” said Mr. Grey solemnly. 

“Dying! He is not more likely to die 
than you are, from all I hear.” At this 
time rumours of Mr. Scarborough’s im- 
proved health had reached the creditors in 
London. Mr. Tyrrwhit had begun to 
believe that Mr. Scarborough’s dangerous 
condition had been part of the hoax ; that 
there had been no surgeon’s knives, no 
terrible operations, no moment of almost 
eertain death. ‘I don’t believe he’s been 
ill at all,” said Mr. Tyrrwhit. 

*‘T cannot help your belief,” said Mr. 
Grey. 

“But because a man doesn’t die and 
recovers, is he on that account to be allowed 
to cheat people as he has cheated me, with 
impunity ?” 

“T am not going to defend Mr. Scar- 
borough ; but he has not in fact cheated 

ou.” 

i Who has? Come; do you mean to tell 
me that if this goes on I shall not have 
been defrauded of a hundred thousand 
pounds ¢” 

“Did you ever see Mr. Scarborough on 
the matter ?” 

“No; it was not necessary.” 
~ “Or have you got his writing to any 
document? Have you anything to show 
that he knew what his son was doing when 
he borrowed money of you? Is it not per- 
fectly clear that he knew nothing about 
it?” 

“Of course he knew nothing about it— 
then; at that time. It was afterwards that 





his fraud began. When he found that the 
estate was in jeopardy, then the falsehood 
was concocted.” 

“Ah, there, Mr. Tyrrwhit, I can only 
say that I disagree with you. I must 
express my opinion that if you endeavour 
to recover your money on that plea you 
will be beaten. If you can prove fraud of 
that kind, no doubt you can punish those 
who have been guilty of it—me among the 
number.” 

“JT say nothing of that,” said Mr. 
Tyrrwhit. 

“ But if you have been led into your 
present difficulty by an illegal attempt on 
the part of my client to prove an illegiti- 
mate son to have been legitimate, and then 
to have changed his mind for certain 
purposes, I do not see how you are to 
punish him. The act will have been at- 
tempted and not completed. And it will 
have been an act concerning his son and 
not concerning you.” 

“Not concerning me?” shrieked Mr. 
Tyrrwhit. 

“ Certainly not legally. You are not in 
a position to prove that he knew that his 
son was borrowing money from you on 
the credit of the estate. As a fact he 
certainly did not know it.” 

“We shall see about that,” said Mr. 
Tyrrwhit. 

“Then you must see about it, but not 
with my aid. As a fact I am telling you 
all that I know about it. If I could I 
would prove Mountjoy Scarborough to be 
his father’s heir to-morrow. Indeed, I am 
altogether on your side in the matter—if 
you would believe it.” Here Mr. Tyrrwhit 
again laughed. ‘ But you will not believe 
it, and I do not ask you to do so. As it is, 
we must be opposed to each other.” 

“Where is the young man?” asked 
Mr. Tyrrwhit. 

“Ah, that is a question I am not bound 
to answer, even if I knew. It is a matter 
on which I say nothing. You have lent 
him money, at an exorbitant rate of 
interest.” 

Tt is not true.” 

“ At any rate it seems so to me ; and it 
is out of the question that I should assist 
you in recovering it. You did it at your 
own peril, and not on my advice. Good- 
morning, Mr. Tyrrwhit.” Then Mr. Tyrr- 
whit went his way, not without sundry 
threats as to the whole Scarborough 
family. 

It was very hard upon Mr. Grey, 
because he certainly was an honest man 
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and had taken up the matter simply with 
a view of learning thetruth. It had been 
whispered to him within the last day or 
two that Mountjoy Scarborough had lately 
been seen alive, and gambling with reckless 
prodigality at Monte Carlo. It had only 
been told to him as probably true ; but he 
certainly believed it. But he knew nothing 
of the details of his disappearance, and 
had not been much surprised, as he had 
never believed that the young man had 
been murdered or had made away with 
himself. But he had heard before that 
of the quarrel in the street between 
him and Harry Annesley. And the story 
had been told to him so as to fall with 
great discredit on Harry Annesley’s head. 
According to that story, Henry Annesley 
had struck his foe during the night, and 
left him for dead upon the pavement. 
Then Mountjoy Scarborough had been 
missing, and Henry Annesley had told no 
one of the quarrel. There had been some 
girl in question. So much and no more 
Mr. Grey had heard, and was, of course, 
inclined to think that Harry Annesley 
must have behaved very badly. But of 
the mode of Mountjoy’s subsequent escape 
he had heard nothing. 

Mr. Grey at this time was living down 
at Fulham in a small old-fashioned house 
which overlooked the river, and was called 
the Manor House. He would have said 
that it was his custom to go home every 
day by an omnibus, but he did in truth 
almost always remain at his office so late 
as to make it necessary that he should 
return by a cab. He was a man fairly 
well to do in the world, as he had no 
one depending on him but one daughter 
—no one, that is to say, whom he was 
obliged to support. But he had a married 
sister with a scapegrace husband and six 
daughters, whom, in fact, he did support. 
Mrs. Carroll, with the kindest intentions 
in the world, had come and lived near him. 
She had taken a genteel house in Bolsover 
Terrace, a genteel new house on the 
Fulham Road, about a quarter of a mile from 
her brother. Mr. Grey lived in the old Manor 
House, a small uncomfortable place, which 
had a nook of its own, close upon the 
water, and with a lovely little lawn. It 
was certainly most uncomfortable as a 
gentleman’s residence, but no consideration 
would induce Mr. Grey to sell it. There 
were but two sitting-rooms in it, and one 
was for the most part uninhabited. The 
upstairs drawing-room was furnished, but 
anyone with half an eye could see that 





it was never used. A “stray” caller 
might be shown up there, but callers 
of that class were very uncommon in 
Mr. Grey’s establishment. With his own 
domestic arrangements Mr. Grey would 
have been quite contented, had it not been 
for Mrs. Carroll. It was now some years 
since he had declared that though Mr. 
Carroll—or Captain Carroll, as he had 
then been called—was an improvident, 
worthless, drunken Irishman, he would 
never see his sister want. The con- 
sequence was that Carroll had come with 
his wife and six daughters, and taken a 
house close to him. There are such “ whips 
and scorns” in the world to which a man 
shall be so subject as to have the whole 
tenor of his life changed by them. The 
hero bears them heroically, making no 
complaints to those around him. The 
common man shrinks, and squeals, and 
cringes, so that he is known to those 
around him as one specially persecuted. In 
this respect Mr. Grey was a grand hero. 
When he spoke to his friends of Mrs. 
Carroll, his friends were taught to believe 
that his outside arrangements with his 
sister were perfectly comfortable. No 
doubt there did creep out among those 
who were most intimate with him a 
knowledge that Mr. Carroll—for the 
captain had in truth never been more 
than ‘a lieutenant, and had now long since 
sold out—was impecunious, and a trouble 
rather than otherwise. But I doubt 
whether there was a single inhabitant of 
the neighbourhood of Fulham who was 
aware that Mrs. Carroll and the Miss 
Carrolls cost Mr. Grey on an average above 
six hundred a year. 

There was one in Mr, Grey’s family to 
whom he was so attached that he would, 
to oblige her, have thrown over the whole 
Carroll family ; but of this that one person 
would not hear. She hated the whole 
Carroll family with an almost unholy 
hatred of which she herself was endeavour- 
ing to repent daily, but in vain. She could 
not do other than hate them ; but she could 
do other than allow her father to with- 
draw his fostering protection ; for this one 
person was Mr. Grey’s only daughter and 
his one close domestic associate. Miss 
Dorothy Grey was known well to all the 
neighbourhood, and was both feared and 
revered, As we shall have much to do 
with her in the telling of our story, it may 
be well to make her stand plainly before 
the reader’s eyes. In the first place it 
must be understood that she was mother- 
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less, brotherless, and sisterless. She had 
been Mr. Grey’s only child, and her mother 
had been dead for fifteen or sixteen years. 
She was now about thirty years of age, 
but was generally regarded as ranging 
somewhere between forty and fifty. “If 
she isn’t nearer fifty than forty, I'll eat my 
old shoes,” said a lady in the neighbour- 
hood to a gentleman. “I’ve known her 
these twenty years, and she’s not altered 
in the least.” As Dolly Grey had been 
only ten twenty years ago, the lady must 
have been wrong. But it is singular how 
a person’s memory of things may be created 
out of their present appearances. Dorothy 
herself had apparently no desire to set 
right this erroneous opinion which the 
neighbourhood entertained respecting her. 
She did not seem to care whether she was 
supposed to be thirty, or forty, or fifty. 
Of youth, as a means of getting lovers, she 
entertained a profound contempt. That 
no lover would ever come she was assured, 
and would not at all have known what to 
do with one had he come. The only man 
for whom she had ever felt the slightest 
regard was her father. For some women 
about she did entertain a passionless well- 
regulated affection, but they were generally 
the poof, the afflicted, or the aged. It 
was, however, always necessary that the 
person so signalised should be submissive. 
Now, Mrs. Carroll, Mr. Grey’s sister, had 
long since shown that she was not submis- 
sive enough, nor were the girls, the eldest of 
whom was a pert, ugly, well-grown minx, 
now about eighteen years old. The second 
sister, who was seventeen, was supposed to 
be a beauty, but which of the two was the 
more odious in the eyes of their cousin it 
would be impossible to say. 

Miss Dorothy Grey was Dolly only to 
her father. Had any one else so ventured 
to call her, she would have started up at 
once, the outraged aged female of fifty. 
Even her aunt, who was trouble enough to 
her, felt that it could not be so. Her 
uncle tried it once, and she declined to 
come into his presence for a month, letting 
it be fully understood that she had been 
insulted. 

And yet she was not, according to my 
idea, by any means an ill-favoured young 
woman. It is true that she wore spectacles; 
and, as she always desired to have her eyes 
about with her, she never put them off 
when out of bed. But how many German 
girls do the like, and are not accounted for 
that reason to be plain? She was tall and 
well-made, we may almost say robust. 





She had the full use of all her limbs, and 
was never ashamed of using them. I think 
she was wrong when she would be seen to 
wheel the barrow about the garden, and 
that her hands must have suffered in her 
attempts to live down the conventional 
absurdities of the world. It is true that 
she did wear gloves during her gardening, 
but she wore them only in obedience to 
her father’s request. She had bright eyes, 
somewhat far apart, and well-made, whole- 
some, regular features. Her nose was large, 
and her mouth was large, but they were 
singularly intelligent, and full of humour 
when she was pleased in conversation. As 
to her hair, she was too indifferent to 
enable one to say that it was attractive ; 
but it was smoothed twice a day, was very 
copious, and always very clean. Indeed, 
for cleanliness from head to foot she was a 
model. ‘She is very clean, but then it’s 
second to nothing to her,” had said a 
sarcastic old lady who had meant to imply 
that Miss Dorothy Grey was not constant 
at church. But the sarcastic old lady had 
known nothing about it. Dorothy Grey 
never stayed away from morning church 
unless her presence were desired by her 
father, and for once or twice that she 
might do so, she would take her father 
with her three or four times—against the 
grain with him it must be acknowledged. 

But the most singular attribute of the 
lady’s appearance has still to be mentioned. 
She always wore a slouch hat, which from 
motives of propriety she called her bonnet, 
which gave her a singular appearance, as 
though it had been put on to thatch her 
entirely from the weather. It was made 
generally of black straw, and was round, 
equal at all points of the circle, and was 
fastened with broad brown ribbons. It 
was supposed in the neighbourhood to be 
completely weather-tight. The unimagina- 
tive nature of Fulham did not allow the 
Fulham mind to gather in the fact that, at 
the same time, she might possess two or 
three such hats. But they were undoubtedly 
precisely similar, and she would wear them 
in London with exactly the same in- 
difference as in the comparatively rural 
neighbourhood of her own residence. She 
would in truth go up and down in the 
omnibus, and would do so alone without 
the slightest regard to the opinion of any of 
her neighbours. The Carroll girls would 
laugh at her behind her back, but no 
Carroll girl had been seen ever to smile 
before her face, instigated to do so by their 
cousin’s vagaries. 
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But I have not yet mentioned that 
attribute of Miss Grey’s which is perhaps 
the most essential in her character. It is 
necessary at any rate that they should 
know it who wish to understand her 
nature. When it had once been brought 
home to her that duty required her to do 
this thing or the other, or to say this word 
or another, the thing would be done or the 
word said let the result be what it might. 
Even to the displeasure of her father, the 
word was said or the thing was done. Such 
a one was Dolly Grey. 





UP IN THE GALLERY. 





THE gallery of a theatre can never be 
enticing, surely. Further, the proposal to 
pass a whole evening in the gallery of a 
theatre would be shrunk from by most 
ranks of people, with a little (or with con- 
siderable) dismay. Let the gallery be the 
gallery, moreover, of the Victoria (shortened, 
for convenience, into ‘The Vic”); let the 
gallery cost but threepence to get into it ; 
let the gallery be built to pack in and 
entertain a thousand people, overlooking a 
pit that can commodiously seat a thousand 
people more ; let the gallery (as a last sug- 
gestion) be come upon all at once, by gas- 
light, at a corner of the “ New Cut,” the 
place revealing itself in all its glare and 
flare, in all its full tide of crowd and traffic, 
and uproar, and marketing, in all its re- 
pellent mal-odour of coarse tobacco and 
fish already sliced and fried, and if the 
mind should be stirred to absolute recoil, 
it would be no wonder. Then there is 
the thought flooding in that it is possible 
to pay six shillings for a private-box ; 
obtaining thereby so much of safe separa- 
tion and seclusion ; escaping instantly this 
plate-glass and placard, this outside ugli- 
ness of wall and window and harlequin- 
streaks of colour. And now that the 
impulse for this has come, shall not the 
impulse be yielded to? 

Courage, though. Things that have been 
undertaken, should be things to be effi- 
ciently carried out ; and let this thing be 
no exception, but go on, as it should go 
on, to due and complete performance. 

And now observe how all of distaste 
and difficulty can be dispelled. Here is 
the gallery-door quietly open, now it is 
approached for the second time ; after these 
few minutes of turn amongst barrows and 
fading cabbages, amongst cheese and butter, 
and bacon piles, amongst gleaming tin- 





stuff, and trayfuls of cheap yellow and 
willow crockery. Here is no elbowing, no 
crushing at the absolute threshold. Here 
is the pavement, even for a yard or two 
before it, bare, except for the rush of 
passers-by. The plain stone stair, rising 
widely from the wide landing, is quite 
clear, and turning this corner, and turn- 
ing this next, as the stairs ascend, here is 
the pay-place. It can be passed. The 
threepence admission can be handed in; 
without even so much as the pressure and 
the hurry of ticket-taking at a railway- 
station desk. And turning this other 
corner, and this other still, as the stairs 
yet continue winding on, here is the roof- 
top, peaceably ; here flows in a sweep of 
welcome air ; here are oblong openings of 
calm grey sky; with the view at last 
below, straight and unimpeded, of the 
gallery-seats in their steep half-ring (or 
correctly putting it, in their long ellipse). 
And as these are very nearly empty, 
there can be a choice of any one of them 
to sit on—yes, even if it be decided to 
clatter downwards from tier to tier, right 
to the front projecting rail; while, all 
along, for a certainty, there has been no 
person to jostle or to interfere, there has 
been nothing encountered not thoroughly 
orderly and composed. 

What is there in this Victoria Theatre 
especially? What is there in this three- 
penny-gallery of it, to be set down? The 
beginning shall be at the pit. Look 
into it. It is a principality, compared 
to this republic here ; for people pay six- 
pence there, quite a reputable piece of 
money ; and the benches are straight, and 
on a level floor ; and the area is wide and 
open; and it goes back far away, as it 
should, to hold its full audience of a 
thousand, good. Also, this shape, or build, 
allows those lads in white aprons and 
scarlet coats to go from end to end 
freely ; it allows them to distribute bills 
of coming entertainments, to give lists of 
prices (cocoa, a cup for a penny; and 
coffee and tea, the same; and beef and 
ham and soup at twopence a plate; and 
gingerette and raspberryette, and new 
milk, Zoedone, and so forth). This 
shape, or build, further, being made 
better still by a good three-feet-wide 
ambulatory down the centre of the 
seats, and by good three-feet-wide am- 
bulatories at the sides, allows the 
lads to get purchasers for their penny 
programmes without disturbing non-pur- 
chasers around ; and they can carry small 
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square baskets of oranges wherever they 
go, and they can be little fruitmongers and 
confectioners, and even little tobacconists 
and fusee-sellers, without being looked 
upon by anybody as a dreaded pest. 
Look also at the pit’s front. It is the 
orchestra ; close in; there being here an 
obliteration of the pit-stalls. And it is an 
orchestra not concealed ; having, in a novel 
manner, a grand piano as one of the 
instruments in it, and the rest (when they 
are heard, presently) well marked and 
timed by copious drum. Look, again, at 
the shilling and eighteenpenny seats— 
those in the balcony and balcony-stalls— 
the name a4 la mode for the dress-circle. 
They are as sightly in every detail, except 
for costliness (crimson wool-stuff having to 
do duty for Utrecht velvet and tabinette), 
they are as roomy and well-arranged, as 
if they had been on the fashionable side 
of the river and in a fashionable house. 
They do not contain visitors in evening 
toilette certainly ; but they contain visitors 
with toilette manners, if this description 
can be allowed. The audience there, that 
is to say, are courteous and earnest, and 
differ outwardly in nothing (except in 
wearing bonnets and out-door wraps) from 
an audience booked many weeks in advance 
at seven shillings or half-a-guinea apiece in 
reserved seats and stalls. Close to the 
curtain also there are private boxes, from 
six shillings the night to a pound ; there 
are the stage-boxes and the royal box and 
a manager’s box; there are two rows of 
them in all, commencing at the level of the 
stage and rising up and up. Look at 
those. No! as it happens, there is no 
need. The boxes are empty boxes. For itis 
a Monday night, with a Popular Concert 
—which is really a Classical Concert— 
anxiously being prepared. At it some of 
the advanced pupils of the Royal Academy 
of Music are about to test their powers 
(gratuitously) and to get some acquaintance 
with footlight “business” by a selection 
of songs and the performance of scenes 
out of Mozart’s delicious Cosi fan Tutti; 
and it would be good for these students, 
and it would be good for all interested in 
musical growth and instruction, if what 
the existing Music School in this country 
has been effecting could be submitted, on 
such an occasion, to the greatest avail- 
able amount of able and unfettered 
encouragement and criticism. But the 
whirl of the season occupies the fashionable 
world at this moment, and as fashion dies, 
as is known, except within recognised miles, 








there have been no applications at “The 
Vic” box- office, 
cheques transmitted by post even, in respect 
of this portion of the auditorium to-night. 
And so it is that great crimson gaps are 
there where there might have been in- 
telligent listeners. Noting, therefore, that 
there are five hundred or six hundred 
people, perhaps, in the pit; that there 
are three hundred, perhaps, forming the 
ellipse that marks the stately balcony, it 
has come to: be, possibly, that there is 
nothing more, below and far off, to 

Yes—see! There is smoking there, just 
in the centre of the pit. A tiny light has 
shot up suddenly, to be as suddenly put 
out. And there—there is another; and 
here, again, with the pale violet film, in 
every case, following and extending, before 
the whole of the little incident has gone ; 
and there it is, once more—there, all those 
rows back ; and here, much nearer, straight 
down. 

What is doing at “The Vic,” by the 
philanthropic managers of it, is to sub- 
stitute the coffee-palace for the public- 
house, wholesome recreation for the slang 
of the vicious music -hall and - “ gaff.” 
And on this head are incidents and 
suggestiveness affording material enough, 
and to spare. Imprimis: there are the 
elbow-neighbours ; those people who are 
seated here, at spare intervals, on this 
unpainted-deal colosseum-like gallery, for 
the small sum of threepence each; those 
people who have come gradually in, 
by couples, by groups, singly, to the 
number of two hundred perhaps; who 
have been able, consequently, to choose 
their places, and to change them, if it 
should seem that choice can be improved ; 
and who clearly are not averse to the good- 
ness of good behaviour (if the circum- 
stances surrounding them encourage to it), 
since they are making themselves remark- 
able now for nothing except quite thorough 
quietness and decorum. And yet, now 
this fact is put down so, for recognition, 
that it should be a fact is remarkable in 
itself. For, see what- these people are. 
They are men mostly; men in their fus- 
tian ; in the grime and the grease unavoid- 
able from their occupations, and which only 
months of a leisure life, and of leisure’s 
opportunities, could effectually remove. 
They are men who might be engine-men, 
say, at any machine-maker’s, or gas com- 
pany, or dyer’s, or cocoa-mills, or what not, 
in the New Cut’s close vicinity. They are 
men who, perhaps, are van-men, forge-men, 
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wheelwrights, tailors, cobblers, carters. 
They are men just of the sort, in a word, 
to be sent into any house by any artificer, 
to do the plumbing, or the gas-fitting, or 
the “moving,” or the snow-shovelling ; 
and who seem so much of a type that 
one is scarcely distinguishable from the 
rest. That they are here mainly for 
the sake of getting four hours of tranquil 
shelter is the nearest to the truth, 
most likely, that can be surmised. Take 
them as they are, each one would be 
unable to be master of more than one 
room, at the best. (And such a mastery!) 
Many of them are probably still in that 
shifting condition of the unmarried work- 
man that gives him no permanent home 
at all; that permits him only to under- 
hire half a bed near to his work, sharing 
it with another “chap ;” that gives him 
no right, under the terms of such under- 
hiring, to the proprietorship of any 
corner in which he can read a book, or 
lounge with a “mate,” or take any sort of 
pleasant relaxation, when his day’s work 
is done. And let thought be given to the 
pathetic meaning of this; to the comfort- 
lessness of it, the vagrancy, the want of 
hold; the acquaintanceship it brings with all 
that is reckless, and perilous, and unstable. 
It makes it easy to comprehend that 
when men and youths like those who are 
here can buy four hours of seemly roof- 
top for threepence, they are likely to buy 
it, thankfully ; that when a place is at 
hand where they can have four hours of 
any sort of sitting for that small sum, they 
are likely to try to have it, thankfully, still ; 
that when there is put within their reach 
delightful escape from indoor squalor (if 
they have an indoors) or from the listless- 
ness and ribaldry of the street (if they are 
night tenants only, and custom does not 
allow them to apply for their rights till a 
certain hour), it is a boon accorded to them 
that is worth any amount of philanthropic 
heroism, and from which a splendid 
harvest (though it will be necessarily a 
late harvest) is thoroughly sure to come. 
And is there evidence that “The Vic,” 
without the aid of an unrivalled trans- 
formation scene, is metamorphosed into a 
gigantic parlour, of the kind here sup- 
posed to be desired? That “The Vic” is 
a place where Sams and Tims can receive 
their companions? Is a haven where the 
one can invite the other to “come along” 
to, certain of accommodation and placidity? 
Undoubtedly. This particular couple of 
workmen, for instance, who are the closest 





by, have not left off a murmur of confidential 
chat for a moment. Their hands are on 
the gallery-rail, their heads are on their 
hands, their smeared faces are turned 
towards each other; and they have so 
much of experience to exchange, or of 
future plans, or past disappointments, that 
their subdued voices—like a legato ground- 
work—can he heard all through. A man 
behind, who has his wife with him, and 
who, with her, holds their baby turn and 
turn, is just as full of news and com- 
ment; only, as he deals his out to a 
bright woman, he naturally produces it 
bright, to suit. A party of workmen con- 
tainiag a hunchback, a little further on, is 
full of sotto voce speech, too. So are groups 
of other men beyond. So are some espe- 
cially tidy people with women amongst 
them, so much beyond again that they 
stretch to the opposite side of the curve. 
Behind also, but to the left, instead of to 
the right, there are other conversationalists, 
though none make their conversation an 
offence, they keep it soft, good-manneredly ; 
and the place is too spacious for low 
sounds to be disturbing. It is true that 
all round, and all up (turning to face the 
great fan-like spread of benches) there is 
again and again a person sitting alone ; as 
is a lad, there ; as is a second lad, three or 
four benches up; as are two poor worn 
witless-looking women who go off to sleep 
in company, at once; as is a tastily-dressed 
and superior girl (a sempstress, it is likely) 
who makes up for want of talk by lively 
and intelligent attention; as is a grey- 
haired man, acute and sensitive, if his 
features tell the truth, and judgment can go 
by his lighted eyes; as is another elderly 
man, whose rough chin sinks on to his 
flannel shirt-front.in an instant, he putting 
his threepennyworth to the use (as the 
dazed women put it) of going straightway 
into a heavy snoring snooze. But these 
examples do not upset the sitting-room 
theory in the slightest. On the contrary, 
they help it out. For there are more ways 
than one of being “at home” surely ; 
and that various ways should here get 
illustration, even the ways of absolute 
vacancy and absolute enjoyment, is, from 
no aspect, extraordinary, or a matter of 
surprise. 

Would an empty stage, then, do just as 
well at The Vic as this excellent pro- 
gramme that will be gone through, number 
by number, as soon as the curtain is 
drawn ? 

Certainly not. People must have some- 
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thing to call them together; must have 
some thread on which, bead-like, they can 
all be methodically strung. And chatter 
does not imply indifference or want of per- 
ception, does it? That ‘is, it does not 
mean this when, in a home soirée, it keeps 
up simultaneously with the piano, and when 
only an exceptional vocalist can enforce the 
attention which all true vocalists deserve. 
Very good. It is only bare justice then 
(omitting generosity) to give to the three- 
penny ‘‘ Vic” New Cut gallery-people as 
much license as is appropriated by 
the silk and satin inhabitants of the 
beau monde. Besides, here is a rough 
plaster-sprinkled lout of a New Cutter, 
propelling himself down from bench to 
bench in the middle of a performance, 
with stable-like noisy hoofs. He is 
‘‘hush”-ed at (and quenched into hush- 
ness) in a moment. Here is a second 
spirit—no! a second material, of a similar 
type. He suddenly shouts out a sentence 
in which “Cats” can be heard, or some- 
thing more objectionable than cats, and 
‘Order !” from several throats, is hurled 
at him before he has time to shout any- 
thing else; and, instantly, order comes. 
In connection with which these are in- 
stances, let it be marked, of the people’s 
own preservation of their own propriety. 
No policeman is here, no theatre official. 
On this Monday night, during this Classical 
Concert, the people show that they have 
quite self-respect enough to be trusted to 
themselves. And as well as this inoffen- 
siveness, or this positive display of good 
manners, these people show they can be 
touched with the charm of high-class music. 
Mendelssohn is played to them on the 
violin and the piano, in the first part of 
the evening, before the scenes from the 
opera begin, and it is played with the same 
admirable understanding and taste that 
distinguish all the selections, though there 
is no intention here to speak of the young 
artists in detail. They were students, and 
they gave their services; reasons that, 
even if criticism were desired, would make 
criticism out of place. Handel is sung to 
them, and Beethoven, and Weber, and 
Pauer, and Mercadante; and the beautiful 
quartette in Rigoletto, ‘Un di,” and the 
tenor, later on, sings Sullivan’s Once 
Again, and the soprano sings Buckle 
To, and the bass sings Randegger’s 
Freshening Breeze, with a good nautical 
“Hurrah ;” and though these gallery- 
people do not know the name of what is 
coming, or what is going on, or what is 


gone (for penny programmes are luxuries, 
and there are not more than two or three 
in all the gallery round), and though, as has 
been said, many of these people are talk- 
ing, and some of them are asleep, yet they 
are stirred at some especially enjoyable 
solo, and cry “ Encore!” to it heartily, and 
they show their appreciation of beautiful 
passages, and beautifully-executed passages, 
by loud applause. As is inevitable, when 
the opera comes, that has the greatest 
power to rivet attention. It is given in 
its proper costume of patches and pow- 
dered wigs; its comedy is marked, and all 
the attractiveness of the dresses, and all 
the fun of the story, giving something to 
look at in addition to something to hear, 
have a success that is unequivocal. 

“Come along!” cries the bright woman 
with her baby. She says it as an inter- 
pretation of the action before her, and her 
interpreting is right. It is Dorabella 
being led away by her lover Ferrando. 

“There’s one poor thing fainted!” she 
cries again with huge enjoyment, and with 
the correctness of before. It is when 
Fiordiligi, told that her Guglielmo is 
ordered off to the field, drops instantly (and 
baggily) into a chair. 

“And there’s the other!” she adds in 
ecstasy, on Dorabella giving symptoms that 
her emotion will be exemplified to suit. 
“Oh dear !” 

“Hey, there’s tears!” laughs somebody 
else, when Don Alfonso wrings his head 
nearly off at the ladies’ distress, and to 
assure them of his sympathetic agony. 

And even one of the conversational 
neighbours with the smeared face is 
moved to make an interested comment. 
“The battle-field !” he cries. And then, 
overcome with the aspect of the pearl 
stockings, the laced coats, the pig-tails and 
shining buckles, and at the contrast these 
are to battle-fields and soldiering, as they 
have come to represent themselves to him, 
he cries, “Them blokes!” and dropping his 
face again upon his hands—done with it— 
he chuckles, “Get ’em on to a bridge, and 
the bridge break, and tumble ’em all into 
the mud! It were a lark !” 

All of which, there must be the reminder 
again, is without the libretto (printed on 
the penny programme) to help. Somebody 
—to try the effect, possibly—buys half-a- 
dozen programmes, handing the copies to 
various of the audience near. Scarcely one 
is used. They are taken respectfully, be- 
cause respectfully offered; but they are just 





held in the hand uncomprehended, with no 
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more reference made to them than there 
would be if it had been ascertained that 
they were printed in alien Russ, or Syriac, 
or Chaldee. And from the humorous side 
this is to be deplored, for is it not known 
what is the manner of the English part of 
a libretto? It is a manner that in “The 
Vic” specimen is quite well maintained. 
Thus: ‘My Fiordiligi knows not to de- 
ceive,” is one specimen of it. 

Heart blisses deriving, 

By love’s plans contriving ; 

Love’s breath souls deriving, 

Love’s empire acclaim, 

is another. Some of the typographical 
inadvertencies are “‘mustachois,” “ beseige,” 
“unnappy.” The ladies call attention to 
their lovers’ “ phizzes,” declaring that they 
are “more than usual the very antidotes 
of love.” They say, of their lovers them- 


selves : 
How they twist and twine ! 
Doubtless they will soon 
Dash their heads against the ground. 


They finish up with : 

Ah! this is too bold a request 

From a faithful and noble-minded lover ; 

Be in despair ; be poisoned ; 

Go to the devil ; 
in the true spirit of Italian farce (in a 
libretto), and with true libretto-like sudden 
whirl from the loftiest flight to broad 
absurdity. And who shall say there would 
not be relish in this, if it could but be 
discerned? But study is not the object 
in “The Vic’s” threepenny gallery. Com- 


parisons may be odious, or melodious, 


either; they are not required. For what 
was Mozart’s drift, or how far Cosi fan 
Tutti is ably translated, or offers excellent 
covert for ridicule, never gets entrance into 
anybody’s mind. What is wanted up here 
is entertainment, is relaxation, is the un- 
hampered opportunity to rest the very 
hard-worked body, the very light-worked 
judgment, after exasperation and worry, 
possibly—at any rate, after the discomfort 
and the effort of heavy toil. Let a trans- 
lation be effected with the best literary 
skill, consequently, and it will do; let it 
be effected with the absence of any literary 
skill whatever, and it will do equally. 
There is no wish and no power to weigh 
which is which. And can anything—not 
in respect of libretti, which is an insignificant 
matter, but in respect of the whole scheme 
of entertainment put before the masses of 
the people — be read in this, in that 
fashion of reading called now universally, 
“between the lines?” It should be. For 
it is there for the reading, and in capital 





letters too, if the eyes will only look for it. 
It is this: Since anything will do, do not 
give the wrong thing; keep it away, and 
give the right. It is this, still: Ribaldry 
and pollution and double entendre only 
obtain the applause they do obtain, because 
they are there to obtain it. Innocence, 
and the highest influences, and even sheer 
inanition are open to the same reception, 
and get the same reception, when, under 
the same circumstances, they are in pre- 
sence, put in the other’s place. There 
will be no guffaw with this better style, of 
course. The explosive, and the instant 
recognition accorded to an antic, a tumble, 
a suggestive action or an allusion certainly 
not oblique, is not likely to be dealt out to 
the grace of beautiful vocalisation, to the 
charm of accuracy, of picturesqueness, of 
the light froth of guiltless fun. Nor is 
this manner of recognition expected. But 
that there is acceptance of good things at 
all, that there is enjoyment of them, that 
good things can keep an uninstructed 
audience, and move an uninstructed au- 
dience, is new to caterers of amusement 
certainly, and is of such immense value 
it ought to meet with full noting. 
Proof comes from it that, given some 
sort of rhythmic and tuneful habili- 
ments, and led by this rhythm and this 
tune, by this music and measure, there 
may be a pure form underneath, and 
straightness and cleanness and modesty ; 
and yet the evening will pass, and the 
entertainment will be given, as surely as if 
the trappings had bedizened something 
that never ought to have come. Proof 
comes too that henceforth the wrong of 
the bad thing, the poison and danger of 
the bad thing, will lie with those who 
bring it to the front. It can be torn up 
and hurled away, if there is the wish to 
tear it up and hurl it away; and in halls 
and concert-rooms there will be no loss of 
“money taken at the doors,” no loss of 
pleasure when the money has been taken 
and the seats are filled. At least this is 
the lesson taught by an evening Up in the 
Gallery. This, too, is the creed, or the 
great underlying hope, of the committee 
of philanthropists who have so devotedly 
taken the Victoria Theatre into manage- 
ment. Their task has delightful pleasures, 
their task has weighty and unpalatable re- 
sponsibilities. It is all pleasure to have so 
much support rendered to them by members 
of the artistic world, who, as philanthropic 
as themselves, generously give their in- 
valuable services, knowing that the scheme 
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is so new and so pure it is not likely at 
first to “pay.” It is all responsibility 
when, on nights that no gratuitous (and 
high-class) per’ mers are available, there 
is obliged to be resort to the ordinary list 
of “professionals,” who must have their 
fees, and who have to be seen and heard 
at length in rehearsal, that there may be 
alteration or expunging ordered of matter 
impossible to be allowed. Other pleasure 
comes from a “full house.” This happens 
on Saturdays ; the week’s work being over 
then, the wages being in hand, and the 
appetite for relaxation being too sharp to 
be denied. On these nights, to be Up in the 
Gallery is to be there when every inch is 
crammed; when old jokes fiy, such as 
‘*Soo-oop !” to the luckless supernumerary 
who has to smooth carpets, or carry 
furniture backwards and forwards to the 
stage. On these nights, to be Up in the 
Gallery is to be there when back benches 
are clambered on for a better view, when 
chat and gas bring noise and heat some- 
what unbearable ; but when the good that 
is put upon the stage meets with good 
approval, and there is nothing that does 
not show a willingness in the vast auditory 
to receive good to the end. 

And if people who enjoy the purity of 
the higher stage (and of the higher litera- 
ture, and the higher music; for they are 
all banded together), and who wish this 
purity to descend down and down till it 
reaches those who have not cultivation 
enough to be able to look out for purity 
themselves, will go, in their own persons, 
to see this new venture, and form their 
own opinion of it, they will, by their very 
presence, do more good than they will be 
able easily to understand. 





WINDOWS. 


For the eye is the window of the soul. 


WHETHER or not the above aphorism be 
correct, there can be little doubt that the 
window is to a great extent the eye of 
the house. That from the colouring, the 
expression, the presentment, so to speak, 
of the window we may to a great extent 
form some opinion as to the disposition or 
the morale of the house itself. 

How varied are the pictures presented 
to our view by a series of windows as we 
pass down any ordinary street ! 

Here is one with its neatly arranged 
draperies of lace ; cheap, but white as soap 
and hand labour can make them. A small 
table stands squarely in front, on which is 





displayed a mat of wool or lace work, with 
a lamp, a shell box, or a stone vase 
upon it. All, including the glass panes, 
bright, shining with the result of careful 
polish, and speaking eloquently of frugal 
care, method, and scrupulous cleanliness. 
Doubtless the prevailing tone of the 
human tenement to which the eye be- 
longs. 

What then is it which one fails to find 
here ? 

Surely it is a pleasing contrast to its 
neighbour, where the heavy moreen drapery 
on one side, drawn ungracefully across the 
window this sunny day of June, the loung- 
ing chair, with a thick cloak dropped upon 
it, the fly-specked Sunday paper and the 
cat reposing thereon, oblivious of dust- 
coated window-panes, and sill smoke- 
blackened, all speak of frowsiness, neglect, 
and sensual self-indulgence, by no means 
the necessary outcome of poverty. 

If one felt no inclination to make 
acquaintance with the first, one hurries 
past the second repelled ; more even than 
by the next, which is simply that of an 
empty house, on which all possibilities may 
wait. 

At the fourth, the feet involuntarily 
linger before a pleasant picture. 

A cheap linen blind, on which is painted 
a fanciful trellis pattern, takes the place of 
the lace draperies; the glass panes are 
shining, the top of the sash is slightly 
open. Upon a ledge within the window, 
in a homely brown jug, isa handful of wild 
flowers, which at this moment are removed 
by a pleasant-faced woman, evidently the 
mother of the rosy-cheeked child who is 
to be gratified by a view of the busy 
thoroughfare, with which he is probably 
not too intimately acquainted in play-hours. 
The ledge is to be utilised for the Noah’s 
Ark, which temporarily takes the place of 
the flowers. 

Here the eye of the house is not kept so 
garnished and decked for the behoof of 
outsiders alone. ‘One could venture a 


guess that a well-balanced head-piece rules 


with beneficent sway within. Neither 
finery nor slovenliness, hard routine nor 
lax neglect, dominate the soul of which this 
window is the index. 

A hunger for scientific enquiry may so 
far preponderate in our next picture on 
“ the line” of survey, that the big aquarium 
filling up the lower sash shall compensate 
for the torn chintz, the cobwebby cornice, 
and broken flower-pot upon the sill. With 
no desire to pause upon the question, we 
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yield the benefit of the doubt and pass 
on. 

At any rate there is little room for 
doubt in our next glimpse, where more 
than one broken paue, patched with paper, 
the blind torn down at the corner from its 
roller and pinned up from the bottom, 
leaves to view an uncleaned bird-cage, 
where its little tenant, with drooping wing, 
is forlornly seeking a stray seed amid the 
refuse on the floor of its prison, both food 
and drink receptacles being empty. It 
hardly needs the couple of beer-cans 
hanging conspicuously outside to complete 
the testimony as to the habits of the 
dwellers herein. 

A window open wide as it will go, the 
bright chintz curtains drawn well back, a 
stand of flowering plants making a scanty 
screen, through which come the sounds of 
loud chatter and merry laughter, while 
hands unceasingly flying upward tell of a 
party of young needlewomen busy within, 
is far from a repelling picture, though it 
may not evidence largely as to prudence. 

It is a contrast to the next, where, over 
a dingy wire blind, appear the tops of a 
pair of man’s socks, and a pocket-handker- 
chief evidently hung to dry in the sun. 
Has some lonely bachelor his solitary 
cell withiz who is constrained to complete 
his personal laundry work in this primitive 
style. 

My gallery so far is in a homely locality, 
and I come not unfrequently upon signs of 
that desire to “‘add to a limited income,” 
which seems so much on the increase, to 
the vexing of legitimate traders. 

Here is a sprawling legend: “ hen Lade 
Eggs Hear.” And, lest the intimation 
should appear not sufficiently explicit, upon 
the three or four samples of the article dis- 
played in the saucer below, are inscribed 
the words, “ Noo layd 2 D.” 

Evidently the writer is ‘ broad” in his 
views, and not to be fettered by any rigid 
system of spelling. ‘‘You pays you’s money, 
and you takes you’s egg ”—that is, if you 
can obtain an audience of the proprietor, 
which appears doubtful to the small girl 
who has been knocking at the door all the 
time we have been in view, jingling pre- 
sumably the desired ‘2 D,” without any 
result. One can scarcely augur much 
success from the business capabilities of 
this trader. 

More promising by far is this announce- 
ment, set forth in good clerkly hand, in 
the small parlour window which has blos- 
somed into an amateur restaurant : 





“Coffee from five in the mornings. 
Bread and 


Sausages and pies. cheese 
always.” 

Well-intentioned if vague; but the white 
cloth which covers the small table, and the 
bright tin tea-pot, and cup and saucer, are 
full of promise, at least of cleanliness, and 
a desire to make the best of small oppor- 
tunities, which, if not genius, is next best 
to it. 

Like a mourning-card, lacking only the 
weeping-willow and the urn, appears this 
small bow window, where hangs a neatly- 
framed printed announcement of “ Needle- 
work done by hand.” A  snow-white 
muslin blind is drawn aside, and within 
sits a young widow, pale and sad-looking, 
clad in her new first mourning ; so busily 
engaged upon the work she holds that the 
tiny child mounting on a chair to reach 
the window, and in evident risk of a 
tumble, fails to attract her notice. 

It may be that the bread of the morrow 
for herself and child depend upon the 
finishing of that morsel of work. 

The stone sill of the door is as white as 
the curtain, the very keyhole glistens in 
the sunshine, and a bit of climbing shrub 
upon the house wall is carefully trained. 

As I passed the other side of the bow- 
window, another announcement strikes my 
eye, “‘ Apartments to Let.” 

Is it her first venture on the sea of life 
alone? Let us wish her good-speed ! 

More auspicious-looking neighbours too 
one might wish her, for the chance of 
gaining decent lodgers. 

The window adjoining is very con- 
spicuous by reason of a huge bunch of 
flowers manufactured out of wire and wool 
and placed in a vase of white and gold, 
Lowther Arcadian—very. 

The notes of a rattling piano, playing a 
galop, assert themselves confidently. From 
the window above leans a lad of seventeen 
or eighteen, who, with a hook at the end 
of a string, is making attempts to capture 
the curl-papers of a girl engaged in taking 
in the bread at the door; the baker being 
young and smiling, the transaction is 
prolonged. 

As I turn the corner of the road, a 
sudden yell, shrieks of laughter, and the 
slamming of the door, appear to testify to 
the success of the fisherman. 

This trim little cottage at the end of the 
lane has for years past presented the same 
aspect. Its window offers no room for 
speculations, either mental or physical. 
One word, “‘ Geranium,” suffices, 
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It is all that, and nothing more. The 
wide-spreading plant covers the entire 
surface of the window within. Its leaves 
are myriad, its blossoms countless. How 
nourished, how supported, I pretend not 
to surmise. It is there, always has been 
there, to all appearance always will be. 

How the dwellers behind that self-asser- 
tive geranium manage for light, and air, 
and prospect, I know not; the plant evi- 
dently has its own way and thrives. 

Now, passing from the lane, I enter 
upon a different order of things. Here 
dwell persons who, according to popular 
notions, can “ do as they please.” At any 
rate, it may be fairly presumed, no ques- 
tion of expense will stint or curb their 
natural taste and inclination. 

Yet no less may one gain an insight into 
the soul within by the aspect of that 
window which is its eye. 

Round this long French casement is 
gathered a whole family. The father 
has his large carved pipe, the mother her 
knitting, a couple of youngsters sit upon 
the balcony, fondling the one a poodie and 
the other a kitten. A daughter, from the 
table just within is handing coffee to the 
elders. There is a perfect concert of 
birds from the cages just visible among 
the creeping plants which shadow the 
balcony. 

Of one thing we may be tolerably certain: 
they are not English-born folk who take 
their ease in their after-dinner hour, with 
such happy unconsciousness of publicity. 

“ Like ascene on a stage,” my companion 
says, indicating the window we are passing. 
It is veiled entirely by rich lace over rose- 
tinted drapery. The balcony is filled with 
gaily-coloured flowers, which seem to close 


in upon the windows, excluding air and. 


prospect. One can fancy the atmosphere 
within ; luscious, heavy, silent, mysterious, 
under the eyes of day. Mayhap, beneath 
the glimpses of the moon life will awaken 
herein. 

A stone verandah covered with massive 
ivy which trails its length along column 
and handrail and window-frame; a pair of 
globes in one window; a chess-board, with 
its mimic armies drawn up in array, visible 
in the corresponding one. These indicate 
very plainly the home of the Blimber-brood. 
And from the next, surrounded by light 
railing in blue and gold, set out in dainty 
flower-boxes arranged by the neighbouring 
florist, a pet spaniel and pampered menial 
taking the air in company, one may pre- 
dicate the home of a Frou-Frou, ere yet the 








glittering wings began to droop and fall 
to earth. 

Here again the window forms but a 
frame to the tableau of a huge dinner-table 
glittering with glass and silver, the tall 
epergne visible alternately with the pow- 
dered heads of the big men who humbly 
minister to the needs of the diners. 

Shall we find Mr. Veneering here- 
abouts? There is a reminder of that 
gentleman in the scene. 

A grand genius must exist in some 
persons for shopkeeping, whose talent in 
window-dressing is thrown away. Such as 
these, who appear to have set the greater 
part of their costly gilded possessions forth 
for the public gaze—the elaborate vases, 
the mighty arabesque lamp, the statue of 
Parian, or the feather-flowers of Indian 
manufacture. Not unseldom have I seen 
a silver salver, or tankard of the same 
metal, set in the window, wanting but the 
ticket to proclaim its price. 

Here is a cosy nook. A couple of trim 
wooden boxes fill the sills, with sober ever- 
greens therein. A pair of parrots at one 
old-fashioned parlour window, a famous 
tabby cat dozing on its cushion in the 
other, a calm expressionless face peering 
from the side of the bright, well-dusted 
panes. 

Below, in the trim kitchen, a chubby 
little maid, with sampler and song-book, 
and ever a spare glance for the postman or 
milk-boy. 

One may easily realise here the tranquil 
refuge of the well-to-do spinster, who lives 
upon her means, the reliable exponent of 
all the doings of her neighbourhood—real 
or surmised. 

Whole and decent, by fits and starts 
well polished or o’ercast with neglect ; 
draperies of moreen which shall obtrude 
far into June, or of lace that preserves its 
unwonted aspect till November. Glimpses 
through the panes of cherub faces, and 
of heavily-bearded chins, of pretty women, 
and shabby dresses—with ever a_back- 
ground of books, and still books; of 
pictures, mostly unframed, and hung with 
little regard to unities of size and positions. 
We all know such windows as these, 
and many of us love them, and do not 
need to guess at their owners. 

Sometimes I have thought the window 
has more to do with our moods than we 
seem willing to allow, and that we pay the 
penalty of perverting it from its use, as 
when we get sand or other obstruction in 
the real human eye. 
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The task which was heavy, worked out 
in the corner by the coal-scuttle, the seam 
which appeared endless in the back attic, 
become abbreviated and made light in the 
human companionship of the highway, by 
the bright front window. 

But avaunt mere purposeless gazing 
through the panes ! 

Do not let me be understood to extol the 
vacuous lounging at our club windows, or 
the spying of the gossiping spinster. 

A melancholy sight presents itself to my 
mind as I write. 

A window where incessantly are to be 
seen young girls, daughters of a reputable 
and worthy family, with whom it should 
seem that time “hangs heavy on their 
hands.” Well-schooled, accomplished, full 
of health and youth, they stand and yawn, 
and lift the idle hands above the head, and 
gaze, and wander away to return, and each 
succeeds the other in dreary alternation. 
On a Sunday especially is the complaint at 
its crisis. 

Alas! that when so many poor hands 
are throbbing in nervous haste to accom- 
plish the task for which life is all too short, 
there should be so many who are wringing 
the dainty fingers in weariness at the slow 
lagging of the day, wherein nothing is 
“ attempted,” nothing “done, to earn the 
night’s repose.” 

To me that window is the most pregnant 
with sad forebodings of them all. 





TUBEROSES. 


THE master’s story holds the stage 
Of Hamlet’s studied grief and rage, 
And Denmark’s guilty queen ; 
With empty heart and weary brain, 
Too tired for pleasure or for pain, 
I watch the changing scene. 


The curtain falls, and plaudits loud 

Ring clamorous from the motley crowd, 
Then talk and laughter reign ; 

The air is heavy with the scent 

Of flowers, and happy tones are blent 
With wusic’s thrilling strain. 


Across the crowd I hear the notes, 
Across the crowd the incense floats 
Of manifold perfumes ; 
Upon a velvet-cushioned seat 
I see a snowy bunch and sweet, 
Of white gardenia blooms. 


She laid the blossoms from her hand 
A moment since—I see her stand 
Tn all her lovely grace, 
No shadow on her open brow, 
No memory of a broken vow 
Disturbs her girlish face. 


Across the crowd, myself unseen, 

I watch once more the fairy queen 
Of all my boyish dreams ; 

Once more with her I seem to roam 

The wood-ways of our country home, 
Or loiter by its streams. 





Once more I gather for her sake 

The sweet wild flowers of hedge and brake, 
Once more with baby pride 

She flaunts her white exotic bloom, 

A tuberose heavy with perfume, 
And thrusts my gift aside. 


Ah me! her childhood was the type 
Of what she is, as woman ripe, 
She asks no wayside flower. 
But cultured blossoms, rich and rare, 
And all things goodly, all things fair, 
And pride of place and power. 


But these were never mine to give, 

And how I fare, or how [I live, 
Claims not a care from her ; 

Yet looking on that face to-night, 

Some ghost of ancient dead delight 
Bids past emotion stir. 


And to my heart I softly say : 

** Tf fate would let thee have thy way, 
What now would be thy will? 

To tread the velvet path of ease, 

One heart, and not the world, to please, 
And she thy true love still?” 


Nay, heart, there is no space for doubt, 
Thy stronger better part speaks out, 
nd joys that it is free ; 
I could not bear the cloying scent 
Of those white blossoms ; Nature meant 
A working life for me ! 
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WE had many discussions as to how to 
get there, but it was finally settled that we 
should go by sea—“ That is if it doesna’ 
blaw,” stipulated Jennie’s mamma. Jennie 
herself was all for the sea ; it would bring 
back the colour to her cheeks, which had 
been rather paler of late than her well- 
wishers—of whom I count myself as among 
the chief—had quite liked to see. It was 
hard study, no doubt ; the result of two or 
three years’ high schooling and so on in 
London after the free open-air life of a 
Scotch country house. There’s nothin 
ails the lass, but that her Uncle Jock h 
pronounced and had prescribed for a cure— 
her own native air and plenty of it. 

There was considerable doubt on the 
Friday night as to whether the wind meant 
to “blaw.” Jennie ran out into the garden 
half-a-dozen times, holding up her pretty 
hand to all the “airts,” as she calls the 
points of the compass, from which the wind 
might be expected, and on each occasion 
triumphantly pronounced for a_ perfect 
calm. ‘Then, my sweet, it’s gathering for a 
storm,” pronounced the mother. But Uncle 
Jock coming in from the City—Gillies and 
Co., I believe, export Scotch notions to 
all parts of the globe—reported that the 
weather was perfectly serene as far as the 
Gulf of Mexico, and that no American 
disturbances had started on their pernicious 
errand across the Atlantic. So that it was 
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understood when I left them for the night, 
that unless for any serious disturbance of 
the elements we should make a start next 
morning in good time for the Scotch 
boat. 

On presenting myself next morning at 
the Terrace with my hand-bag and bundle 
of rugs, I found a four-wheeled cab well- 
laden with feminine travelling gear, while 
Jennie ran out, charming in her neat home- 
spun travelling suit, but a disconsolate pout 
about her bonnie mouth. ‘ That tiresome 
Uncle Jock,” she cried, “he must go into 
the City—things to sign at his office—and 
I’m sure, I’m sure he'll be late. Now do 
go after him and bring him along, for if he 
gets into a crack with a friend he’ll not 
stir.” 

And so I find myself in a stuffy railway- 
carriage, instead of, as I now hoped, 
bowling along in a hansom with Jennie, 
while mamma and Uncle Jock accompanied 
the heavy baggage. But I found out 
Gillies and Co. in a stuffy alley near 
Eastcheap, and for Gillies and Co. I waited 
till within ten minutes of the time of 
starting, when an office-boy rushed wildly 
out, and darting dexterously among carts 
and waggons, secured a passing hansom. 
There was a heavy list to port when 
Gillies got in, but the horse staggered 
along gallantly under the load, as we 
threaded our way through the tangle of 
carts and waggons that were rumbling 
along from the docks with a whirl and 
din indescribable, loaded as it seemed with 
produce from all parts of the globe. But 
in one particular lane a skilful carman made 
the narrowest possible miss of a cannon 
from the massive hub of a broad-wheeled 
waggon to the more fragile wheel of our 
cab. 

“Tm thankful for that,” said Gillies 
fervently, an anxious expression that had 
before clouded his face now giving place to 
a serenely jolly one; “I'll tell you why 
later on.” For at that moment we now 
pulled up alongside the wharf in a net- 
work of cabs, waggons, and porters hauling 
about luggage, and in the background, 
stretching her neck and frowning a little, 
Jennie on the look-out for us. 

- Itis worth all the struggle and fume of 
getting on board to enjoy the sense of rest 
and tranquillity, and of calm superiority 
to those who remain on shore. Far away 
are London Bridge, with its stream of 
traffic, and the murk and mist of the 
great toiling city, and below is the forest 
of masts, with the tide seething upwards, 





and fleets of barges almost shutting out 
the sight of the water; and just at our 
tafirail are the Tower guns, and a red-coat 
doing sentry-go solemnly up and down, 
while the clear-cut turrets of the Norman 
Keep look down upon the scene. And 
then the big steam-crane, which has been 
whirling about great bundles of barrels 
and cases and cans at the direction of a 
man in an exaggerated bow window high 
aloft in the gloomy pile of warehouses, 
takes a grip of its last load of odd trifles, 
and having dropped them in the hold, 
kindly lends a hand to swing the heavy 
gangway aside, while a bell clamorously 
announces our departure, and the first 
hoarse breath of the engines roars through 
the waste-pipe. There are all the friends of 
the passengers perched among bales and 
barrels, and generally getting into danger, 
and being warned and caring not a bit for 
the warning, but waving anything portable 
as a last greeting. And as long as evena 
tip of our funnel is visible there will be 
faithful creatures to stand and watch us, 
although all the scene is blurred with 
tears. 

And to-day the parting with our friends 
is lengthened out painfully, while the 
engine-bell beats with the pulse of a fever- 
patient, for we are firmly stuck in the 
midst of a flotilla of barges, which threaten 
to carry us back with them, and squeeze us 
under London Bridge, instead of making 
our way triumphantly to the Nore. 

“ But we are fairly off now,” at last cried 
Jenny, “and I am glad, for to the last 
minute, Uncle Jock, I feared that some- 
body would come and drag you off.” 
Uncle Jock looked grave. “ Well, my 
lassie, I'd just a presentiment myself, 
and I didn’t feel rightly happy till we were 
nearly crushed by a rascally waggoner 
down yonder by Tower Hill.” ‘ And that 
made you happy, uncle,” cried Jennie, 
laughing ; “you are easily pleased, then.” 
“Why, I’d just had two narrow escapes 
before,” rejoined Jock. ‘One in the 
Metropolitan, when a miscreant in a train 
that met us, hurled a sour apple through 
the window, and struck me or. the thorax 
with such force that it bounded back on 
the line. Now had it struck six inches 
higher, I doubt whether I’d not lost my 
sight through it.” ‘But, uncle,” inter- 
rupted Jenny, her pretty face puckered up 
with the effort to restrain the laughter that 
was brimming over in her eyes, “ how do 
you know it was a sour apple? Perhaps it 
was a nice rosy-cheeked apple that some- 
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body wanted to make you a present of.” 
— to besure, Jock,” said Mrs, Gillies, who, 
having tucked herself comfortably into a 
snug corner under the awning, was listening 
sleepily to the talk. ‘“ Aye, to be sure, 
Jock, you shouldn’t be so uncharitable.” 
“Nay, nay,” rejoined Jock, shaking his 
head sturdily, “nobody weuld throw a 
sweet apple away that vicious.” And 
then as Jennie’s laughter rang out sweet 
and clear: “ Aye, aye, you cantie things, 
you're always ready to laugh at the mis- 
fortunes of your elders; but listen now 
while I tell you about my second escape. 
I just slipped over to my broker, and my 
certies it was a slipping. I just slithered 
half-a-dozen yards along the wood pave- 
ment that had a moment been watered, 
waving my arms like a wun-mill all the 
time, but found my footing at the last.” 
“T think the City would have quaked,” 
laughed Jennie unfeelingly. But Uncle 
Jock shook his head and looked grave. 
“A man has his feelings, lassie,” he 
rejoined, “even when he’s getting old and 
weighty, just as well as your bits of 
callants.” ‘ Perhaps so,” sighed Jenny as 
if she wasn’t quite certain about it ; and 
then she looked at her uncle in a quiet 
half-defiant way that made one think there 
was a kind of tiff between them. 

It was a heavenly day, and once past 
Gravesend the boat lapped swiftly along 
over the full tide, meeting now a flight of 
red-sailed barges coming along—a string 
like a flock of wild-fowl—and now passing 
a convoy of yachts, their great white sails 
flapping idly against the masts, while they 
danced up and down in the long oily 
swell that our boat left behind it, and that 
caught soft gleams from the pale blue sky 
and white fleecy clouds. And by the time 
dinner was over—everybody had responded 
cheerfully to the dinner-bell, and Jennie, 
conjuring with the cherry-stones on her 
plate, had found the oracle declared for 
next year, and seemed not ill-pleased— 
well, when dinner was over the south 
shore had disappeared from sight in the 
soft sea haze, while we still skirted the 
low green coast of Essex. And now the 
coating of ice that had kept apart the 
various groups ondeck began to dissolve, and 
Mrs. Gillies, whose coating in that line is 
the merest film of rime that melts at 
the least touch of warmth, had already 
made friends with two young women, not 
so very young either, but pleasant and well- 
preserved. They had shut up their little 
home in Kent, and were going to make a 





little Highland tour. “And the two gentle- 
men,” enquired Mrs. Gillies, alluding to their 
companions, who had seemed to take charge 
of all the business arrangements; “the two 
gentlemen are your brothers?” ‘Oh 
dear no,” replied the elder sister with a 
faint flush on her cheeks, “ only friends. 
We have met, you see.” “Qh yes, I see 
you have met,” rejoined Mrs. Gillies with 
a jolly laugh. “A very nice arrangement, 
my dear.” ‘But I assure you there is no 
arrangement,” protested Miss Twisdon, “no 
arrangement at all—only we happen to be 
travelling the same way.’ 

There was a happy-looking young fellow 
on board who had already insinuated him- 
self into Mrs. Gillies’s good graces—from 
the Tape and Sealing-wax Office, I fancy, 
with his six weeks’ leave. ‘'There’s more 
leisure than siller with those young fellows,” 
pronounced Mrs. Gillies—a nice young 
fellow with splendid white teeth, and a 
mouth that would do nothing but smile ; 
he had a friend with him, older and more 
sardonic, who smoked gloomily in a corner 
to himself. And young Smiley, as we 
called him from his beaming countenance, 
had fallen over head and ears in love with 
Jennie at first sight, while the young 
woman twirled him as it might be at the 
end of a string, and let him fetch and 
carry for her, and run about with her 
cloaks and belongings. 

Just then we were off Harwich, the 
river mouth veiled in a threatening kind of 
haze, made up of river mists and the stale 
smoke of steamers, while, beyond, other 
little towns along the low flat coast showed 
against a strip of bright sky ; everything 
quite calm and still except for the pother 
made by our own boat, the rattle of the 
screw, and the gruff voice of the engine. 
And then we heard a kind of wheezin 
droning sound from forwards, followe 
by a shrill vibrating note. ‘ Why, man, 
there’s the piper on board!” cried Uncle 
Jock, springing to his feet and making his 
way to the bows. 

And sure enough there was the piper, 
and not a common piper either, but Donald 
the piper of the Scots Guards, with his six 
feet of sturdy manhood, his handsome 
Highland face, the brows compressed in the 
deep Highland frown as he stalks grandly up 
and down the deck, sounding the shrill 
pibroch of all the clans. Donald with the 
tartan trews, with the smart blue regimental 
jacket and silver buttons, with buckles to 
his shoes, and a silver badge in his Glen- 
garry, and tartan silk ribbons streaming 
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from the ivory-jointed pipes. Half-a-dozen 
Scots Guardsmen are scattered about the 
deck in the easiest of undress, and a 
grizzled old salt of the Highland type, with 
a shock of rusty hair under his bonnet and 
bushy eyebrows, aye, as bushy as many a 
southern man’s whiskers, and a patriarchal 
beard that streams from him in all direc- 
tions in the light breeze. The grizzled 
salt, reclining on the anchor-stock, sways 
body and limbs and head ecstatically to the 
rhythm of the pipes. 

And then Donald changes his strain 
with a touch overhead at the long pipes 
with the streamers, and a general squeam- 
ing and squirling, and presently bursts into 
a blithe Scotch reel. At that one of the 
youngest and Scotchiest of the Guards— 
whohas been quietly snoozing, stretched out 
at full length in his shirt-sleeves, with his 
martial cloak for a pillow, and one shoe on 
his foot while the other is resting negli- 
gently in the scuppers—opens his eyes, 
comes to a sitting posture, listens for 
a moment, and then kicking off his 
other shoe, springs to his feet, and 
standing for a moment with his head 
cocked on one side waiting for the spring 
of the tune, dashes next moment into a 
dance. And deftly he foots it, twirling 
about among the knobs and links and hold- 
fasts that make this forward deck a very 
pitfall to the unwary, twirls among them 
all with the true savage abandon, and as 
he whirls his arms about and snaps his 
fingers, the old salt gives a ‘‘ Hech!” from 
the very bottom of his heart, and his feet 
seem irresistibly twitched from the ground. 
Even Uncle Jock is on wires. ‘“ Aye, if I 
were a lad now to take a spring with them,” 
he mutters, and Jennie, who has just come 
up with the faithful Smiley in attendance, 
gazes on the scene with amused enthusiasm 
in the dilated pupils of her soft grey eyes. 

In the midst of his delight Uncle Jock 
gives a start and growls softly to himself, 
and I see that his eyes are fixed upon a 
young fellow, a fine handsome young 
fellow, in heather-coloured suit, with brown 
gaiters and thick walking boots, who has 
hitherto been reclining with his head 
pillowed on the big shank of the best 
bower, but who has now drawn out a block, 
and with facile touches is making a rapid 
sketch of the piper and of him who dances 
to the piping. Jennie saw him too. She 
turned and reddened like a rose, “syne 
pale like ony lily.” 

Aye, the secret is out now. I see the 
cause of the pale cheeks, of the soft far- 





away look in the eyes. I see, too, why 
Jennie set her mind so upon the sea- 
voyage, all that weighing of the wind and 
restless impatience to be off, and the 
friendly kind of soreness between her and 
Uncle Jock. For Jock is the obstacle, of 
course. The kind-hearted mother would 
get the moon for her daughter if she could, 
rather than she should wet her eyes. But 
Uncle Jock is made of sterner stuff, and I 
doubt there would be poor housekeeping 
for them if it were not for Gillies and Co. 
in the City. 

Well, Jennie disappears, with Smiley 
like a shadow in her wake. He is buta 
shadow to her, poor thing. And Uncle 
Jock, after a moment’s hesitation, walks 
up to the young artist and offers his 
hand. 

“Well, Ronald, how are you going on 
since we parted ?” 

“Qh, well enough,” replies Ronald 
coldly, but with heightened colour. 

“ Aye,” resumed Uncle Jock after an 
awkward pause. The dance had ceased, 
and the piper, with more adjustment of his 
pipes and shaking out of his streamers, 
had burst into a mournful lament, with 
much moaning and crooning. The sea and 
sky, too, had turned grey, and a chilly air 
had sprung up from the north. “ Aye,” 
said Uncle Jock, “you'll be going north 
like the rest of us, I expect ?” 

“Well, yes, it looks like it,” rejoined 
the young man coldly. And with that 
they parted, and Jock and I went aft. 

“To think of his father’s son,” muttered 
Jock, “lying there in the steerage like 
any common seaman!- But I’m _ not 
pleased with Jennie. She must have 
known.” 

“‘T didn’t know, uncle,” rejoined Jennie 
indignantly. ‘But I expect he did,” with 
a touch of pride in her voice, as if to say 
that she could trust her laddie to follow 
her wherever she went. 

As darkness came on, lights began to 
twinkle from the shore—a long row of 
them—which was Yarmouth, with other 
lights, as it might be from a town afloat, 
while ships’-bells tinkled faintly in the 
distance, and then Cromer, perched upon 
its low cliff, where are the best boatmen on 
the coast, says one, there being always 
rough landing there. And from headland 
and point shine out the lights and beacons 
—revolving lights, and intermittent lights, 
and flashing lights. There should be a 
moon, but it is veiled in clouds, and a soft 
half-darkness steals over the scene, out of 
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which now and then appears a vision of a 
dark phantom-ship in full sail, that shows 
an angry red light and disappears. 

It is strange, with all the air there is at 
sea, that it never manages to get down 
into the cabins, where reigns always that 
stuffy smell, composed principally of whisky 
and waterproof, so trying to people who 
are not inured to it., But the freshness 
of a morning on deck is a compensation, 
although it is now grey and thick, the fog- 
horn booming ominously every now and 
then, while other sea-tritons respond from 
the formless void about us. But by break- 
fast-time it begins to clear, with glimpses 
of jolly sunshine and a long line of white 
chalk cliffs that break now and again 
through the haze. We have crossed in 
the night the big gap in the coast, giving 
a wide berth to The Wash and the 
treacherous Humber mouth, and this is 
the Yorkshire coast, with Bridlington to 
be seen—just the gleam of the roofs— 
snugly squatted in its sheltered bay. 
Bridlington, noted for a sea-fight with Paul 
Jones, the American privateer, and where 
the fair light-minded queen of Charles the 
Doomed landed to begin the civil war, 
with arms and stores to purchase which she 
had pawned the Crown jewels in Holland. 

By breakfast-time Scarborough is in 
sight ; the scaur, or headland, standing out 
boldly among the surrounding cliffs, with 
its ruined castle, where many a stout tussle 
has been fought, and the white tents of a 
volunteer camp under its walls. And then 
a wild iron-bound coast, and perched on 
the highest cliff a windmill, suggesting an 
upper land where there are cornfields and 
homesteads far above sea level. A fine 
crevice in the wall of cliffs is Whitby, with 
a long pier, and houses snugly clustered 
under the cliffs, while above the gaunt 
walls of a ruined abbey show the sky 
through their broken traceries, while a 
more modern castle-tower is a ruin too, all 
deserted and forlorn. And then we lose 
sight of land again. It is quite calm, 
with hardly a breath of wind, and the 
smoke of the steamers constantly passing 
has formed a continuous cloud, which 
stretches, no doubt, from the mouth of 
the Thames to that of the Tyne. 

We are all rather quiet and subdued 
this morning, Jennie especially. She has 
had a long walk with Ronald on the 
forward deck, and Uncle Jock is very cross 
about it. “I'll pay his cabin fare for him,” 
suggests Jock sarcastically, “that he may 
come and talk to you more comfortably.” 











But I don’t think he would venture to 
propose such a thing to Ronald, who is 
brimful of pride, I fancy. And so the day 
passes quietly on, without even a blast 
from the piper. Someone—Smiley, I think 
—suggesting such a thing, is met indig- 
nantly by the grizzled old salt: “ Dinna 
ye mind it’s the Sawbith?” “ But don’t 
you have sacred music on the pipes ?” asks 
Smiley, still beaming. “ Na, na; they’re 
just for fighting, and dancing, and court- 
ing; they're no fit for the Sawbith,” 
pronounces the Scot. 

Coquet Island now stands out in the 
soft misty light, with a fine sea-mark in 
the way of a church-tower, and then a 
grand line of coast, with a ruined castle 
frowning from the heights, and presently, 
as a dim speck, as the land trends away 
from our course, the tiny holy island where 
stern, woman-hating St. Cuthbert spent 
years of a solitary life in fasting and prayer. 

And here, at six p.m., is auld Scotia’s 
rugged frontier, with a windy-looking 
mountain looking out upon us, a white 
nightcap of clouds on the highest peak. 
To northwards a greyish gloom has over- 
spread the horizon with inky patches here 
and there, the sea and sky meeting in a 
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line of lurid light, and then a heavy down- . 


pour. And thus, having relieved its mind 
somewhat, the weather clears a little, with 
patches of pale steely blue. We are quite 
close to the shore now, with green fields 
and brown, white cottages, and dark 
ravines, with rigid lines of cliffs that might 
have been chipped so with a giant chisel, 
and stern-looking hills with lines of firs— 
Scotch firs, of course—on the ridges ; and 
then comes St. Abb’s Head, cold and grim, 
and a gloomy coast, where Fast Castle 
frowns among precipitous rocks, such as 
Scott has pictured in his Wolf's Crag of 
The Bride of Lammermoor; and then 
gloomy Dunbar, with the grim heights 
behind it—fit scene for one of Cromwell’s 
stern victories. 

And now in full view, right in our track, 
like some sea-monster’s head rising abruptly 
from the waves, is the famed Bass Rock, and 
Tantallon is on the coast to the left—the 
Tantallon Castle of Marmion. 

Three gigantic hummocks seem to guard 
the entrance to the Firth of Forth, seen in 
this dim light ; one far out at sea, the Bass 
Rock, while another is North Berwick 
Law, rising just behind the little watering- 
place of that name. The scene is of gloomy 
grandeur, the waters almost black, the far- 
away dying light with cold pink touches 
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here and there in the northern sky. The 
open sea stretches away, far, far away to 
the land of the Northmen, to the dim 
arctic regions, the land of night beyond. 
We are passing just under the Bass Rock, 
now glowing in the last lurid rays of the 
setting sun. An awful scene that line of 
sheer precipice rising out of the sea for 
three hundred feet or more, every jutting 
coign and corner white with sea-birds and 
their nests, throwing out the awful black- 
ness of the cliffs; deep gloomy caverns 
open out near the water’s edge, where the 
fretting sea has caused an indelible tide- 
mark on the rocky wall. Where the rock 
slopes downwards to the sea, covered with 
turf of a dark and yet glowing green, are 
the lines of an early fortress built of the red 
sandstone rock that crops out on this side. 

As the hoarse beat of our engines reverbe- 
rates from the rocks, thousands of sea-birds 
are on the wing; there is a feeling of com- 
motion, but not a sound is to be heard unless 
it is the chirping of the fledglings on the 
heights above, that dart about here and 
there, flourishing their wings in great alarm. 

And then all of a sudden, as if repenting 
of its inhospitable gloom, a light breaks 
over land and sea, a bright afterglow of the 
sunset, that tinges all the throbbing sea 
and gives a touch of grace to the rugged 
Bass and to the wide-stretching shores ; 
and in this welcoming glow we pass 
fairly into the arms of the Forth. And 
now we sight the lighthouse on the 
island of Inchkeith—a dark mass lying 
in our track—and presently long lines of 
lights twinkle over the waters. A rocket 
rises in the air, another, tinging the dark- 
ness with a fiery glow ; it is our signal to 
the people in the harbour, and presently 
we glide softly between the piers, and with 
great shouting and heaving of huge ropes 
are laid quietly alongside. And then a 
hurried journey of twenty minutes by 
train, and we are settled in our hotel in 
Edinburgh, the dark mass of the castle 
rising on one hand, and Arthur’s Seat 
glowering over the town on the other, with 
a dark mass of houses between from which 
lights gleam quietly here and there. 





A CAT’S-PAW. 
A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER II, THE CAT'S-PAW. 

Mrs. ARMYTAGE’S lodgings consisted of 
the bow-windowed drawing-room floor of a 
house exactly opposite Mr. Mitford’s, and 
she and Millicent Orme met every day for 





the walks and talks that are so dear to 
young-lady friendship. The pretty widow 
passed a good deal of time in writing, and 
always posted her letters herself. This 
done, she was at leisure, and though she 
frequently lamented the delay in the 
arrival of her friend Mrs. Temple, she 
seemed to like her quarters very well. She 
also lamented the delay in the arrival from 
India of some papers which were essential 
to the clearing-up of the matters about 
which she was consulting Mr. Mitford. 
She was not altogether so cheerful when 
she was alone as she showed herself in the 
little society of friends ; she gave way to a 
good deal of impatience then, and strange 
to say, the object of her most irritable 
remarks, made to herself, was Mr. Mitford. 
Her flirtation with Frederick was progress- 
ing as favourably as she could have desired 
if she had been in earnest about it. 

The dangerous delights of lawn-tennis, 
the perils of evening walks, and the seduc- 
tions of musical teas had each and all done 
their worst for poor Frederick Orme. He 
presented to all eyes, except those of his 
uncle’s, before whom he took thoroughly 
good care not to betray himself, the 
supremely ridiculous spectacle of a very 
young man helplessly in love with a woman 
older than liimself, and versed in the ways 
of a world of which he knows nothing. 

Mrs. Armytage was very ingenious in 
devising experiments of a graceful kind 
upon the submission of her slaves, which 
did not hurt the pride of the subjugated, 
or render them ridiculous; her methods 
were like those of the cotillon of the im- 
perial régime as applied to the game of 
forfeits. Frederick Orme was her favourite 
“subject,” and she had every reason to be 
pleased with the success of her experi- 
ments in his case, for he had responded to 
them with a dog-like obedience. 

“ T wonder what your silly brother takes 
that woman’s age to be?” said Millicent’s 
curate, who could not bear Mrs. Armytage. 
“ She’s thirty, you know, at the least.” 

“Thirty! What can you be thinking 
of? She is not twenty-four—she told me 
so herself, and Fred is two-and-twenty,” 
replied the loyal Millicent, armed with un- 
usual boldness on her friend’s behalf. 

** Ah well, it does not matter,” rejoined 
the curate, “ for she is only making a fool 
of him anyhow.” 

And then the reverend gentleman turned 
the conversation to more personally in- 
teresting matters, entertaining a sound con- 
viction that to begin with, Mrs. Armytage 
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had found a fool ready made in his 
brother-in-law elect. 

Whatever the pretty widow had in her 
mind respecting Frederick Orme, it cer- 
tainly was not marrying him, and she 
began to be aware that it would be 
awkward for her if he, fortified by his 
natural conceit and all the encouragement 
which their present relation conveyed, 
were to propose to her. She did not feel 
confident that she should be able to “ keep 
it off” much longer, and for some hidden 
reason her irritation against Mr. Mitford, 
disguised under an almost caressing amia- 
bility, increased daily. Mrs. Armytage was 
of a decidedly inquisitive turn of mind; 
she liked to see all there was to be seen, 
and early in their acquaintance she had 
made Frederick take her into Mr. Mitford’s 
second room, and show her the lower office. 
She had ascended the little staircase, ex- 
amined the shelves that lined the railed 
gallery on one side of the clerks’ room, 
learned the trick of the lock of the private 
door which gave admittance to the upper 
rooms, and declared to her guide in this 
surreptitious visit (which she assured Frede- 
rick she would not, for his sake, divulge 
even to Millicent), that she had not pre- 
viously believed there could be so many 
law-papers in one office as must be con- 
tained in all those wonderful boxes. Frede- 
rick smiled as he informed her they had 
a lot more stored away. 

“Elvesden Mine, Twynham Colliery, 
Croft Estate—that means Mr. Mallison’s 
affairs, I suppose,” said the pretty widow, 
fluttering airily before the iron shelves. 
“ And, of course, it is full up to the very 
top.” 

She tapped it lightly with her taper 
fingers and made a pretence of lifting the 
lid. 

“Don’t know, I’m sure,” said Frederick. 
“The governor keeps all the Mallison busi- 
ness in his own hands.” 

“ What does the tidy little number, at 
the left corner of every box mean ?” 

“That's a guide to the key. The 
governor is the soul of method ; each key 
has a number on a little ivory label, and 
they are all kept in the safe; there’s a 
special rack for them.” 

“Indeed. Well, I’ve seen all there is to 
be seen, I think, and I am glad I shall not 
have to pass the best part of my life in a 
lawyer’s office.” 

The next day Mrs. Armytage called, in 
business hours, and had an interview with 
Mr. Mitford. This was the first occasion 





on which the lawyer detected any silliness 
about his client, but he could not but 
think the request she came to prefer 
rather a weak one. It was that he would 
lock up in his iron safe a box of trinkets 
for whose safety she had suddenly become 
alarmed. He consented kindly, but he 
laughed at her in a benign way, said no 
one ever lost anything in Bassett by house- 
hold or other thieves, and added that she 
must not take it into her head to want the 
box at unreasonable hours. She threw a 
touching look of sad and gentle reproach 
into her dark eyes as she said : 

“Dear Mr. Mitford, you forget my 
mourning-dress!” The worthy lawyer felt 
positively ashamed of himself. 

“Pray forgive me,” he said. “I did 
forget fora moment. Now give me this 
precious deposit; I promise you it shail be 
perfectly secure.” ; 

Here Mrs. Armytage again suggested to 
Mr. Mitford the possibility of her being 
only a silly woman, after all, for she said, 
in her childlike and bewitching way : 

“Oh, do let me put the box into the 
safe with my own hands. I never saw the 
inside of an iron safe in my life ; I suppose 
it’s full of gold and silver.” 

Mr. Mitford laughed, unlocked the safe— 
the mechanism of the lock delighted her, 
it was so clever, she said, so infallible—dis- 
played the neatly-arranged contents—she 
was surprised there was so little money 
—and told her she might choose a spot 
for her trinket-box. She hesitated prettily, 
laid it on the central shelf, removed 
it to the upper one, and finally placed it 
well back in a corner, laughingly remark- 
ing that her arm could hardly reach so far. 
i she clapped her hands gleefully, and 
said : 

* Lock it up, lock it up; I’m sure you 
won’t want to open it any more to-day. Do 
let me see the great lock work so easily.” 

As Mr. Mitford closed the safe a knock 
at the door announced a fresh claimant for 
his attention. Mrs. Armytage promptly and 
gracefully withdrew. 

The long summer day was drawing in ; 
the pleasant Saturday afternoon had seen 
the young people of Bassett of all sorts and 
conditions out enjoying themselves, and 
the new tennis-lawn at The Croft pre- 
sented a pretty spectacle, occupied by the 
devotees of the game and the favoured 
onlookers. 

A tea-party, given by Mrs. Orme, at 
which the curate was expected to assist, 
was to wind up the day. Mrs. Armytage 
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was among tho lookers-on. She did not 
like exertion, and she knew that to play 
tennis would be becoming neither to her- 
self nor to her widow’s weeds; but she 
did the business of spectator very grace- 
fully. Besides this she contrived to keep 
Frederick Orme from making her and 
himself undesirably conspicuous by his 
devotion, while she gave him encourage- 
ment in the feeling from which that 
devotion sprang, with cleverness that a 
practitioner in the fine-art of coquetry 
on a much less obscure stage might 
have envied. She looked very handsome 
and animated; but yet Millicent Orme, 
who, if not the wisest of girls, was quick 
to observe in the case of any one for 
whom she cared, had wondered more 
than once, when for the moment neither 
the game nor the curate absorbed her 
wholly, whether anything was wrong with 
“Minnie.” (They had got to christian- 
names by this time.) She had occasional 
fits of absence and there was a feverish 
fretfulness about her gaiety. Millicent had 
asked her friend whether anything ailed 
her, and had been told not to mind, that it 
was only a headache. But the headache 
did not go off, and a full hour before any 
one else thought of leaving the tennis- 
ground Mrs. Armytage asked Frederick 
Orme if he would “mind” taking her 
back to Bassett, as she felt ‘‘ quite ill.” 

“Mind!” Well, there is no need to 
dwell upon Frederick’s feelings. Mr. 
Guppy has expressed them in the immortal 
saying, ‘ There are chords.” 

“Letus slip quietly away,” whispered Mrs. 
Armytage. “Noone will notice us, and an 
hour’s rest before tea will set me all right.” 

They slipped away, and walked slowly 
towards the town. Mrs. Armytage did 
not try to talk, and once or twice she 
shivered perceptibly. Her companion was 
all attention and solicitude; but she 
assured him there was no need for anxiety, 
and he acknowledged admiringly that 
among her good qualities that of not 
making a fuss about herself ranked high. 
He was by no means reticent ; on the con- 
trary, he made undeniable love to her ; but 
Mrs. Armytage did not seem to object. 
Indeed, she scarcely heeded him. 

Frederick’s vanity would have been 
terribly tried by her manner if it had not 
been for that palliating headache, and the 
cheering remembrance that although every 
other man of the party at The Croft would 
have been as ready to act as her escort as 
he was, she had chosen him. 





“Do you know,” she said, when they 
were within a few yards of Mr. Mitford’s 
house, “I think I will ask you to take me 
to your mother’s house. I don’t feel equal 
to climbing the stairs to my own rooms, 
I will sit for a while in the hall, and 
you need not let any one know. Youhave 
a latch-key ?” 

Frederick did possess that badge of 
liberty, and he opened the street-door and 
admitted his fair companion, who was now 
pale and slightly breathless, into the hall. 
He placed her in a chair and begged her 


to let him summon his mother. But she 
would not hear of this. 
“Not on any account,” she said 


earnestly. ‘“ You know how nervous and 
easily upset she is. I will not remain 
here, lest she should come down and get a 
start. Is there anybody in the lower 
office ?” 

“ No one ; the room is quite empty.” 

“Then I will go in there.” She rose, 
and leaned heavily upon his arm. “ The 
coolness and quiet will do me good.” 

Frederick took her into the clerk’s room, 
and she seated herself close to the short 
staircase, leaning her head wearily against 
the wall. He looked at her uneasily ; 
her hurried breathing and varying colour 
disturbed him; his usual volubility was 
checked. He stood by her, looking very 
uncomfortable, and fervently wishing that 
some one would come that way. 

At length Mrs. Armytage, laying her 
right hand upon his arm, said with a look 
whose efficacy she had often tested : 

“Dear Mr. Orme, I fear I am very 
troublesome, but you will forgive me. 
The truth is, I do not feel better, and Iam 
afraid one of my troublesome fainting- 
fits is coming on. No, no; don’t call 
any one, I beg. I am accustomed to deal- 
ing with them. I know what to do”— 
all this in gasps and with fluttering eye- 
lids—“ if you would be so kind as to get me 
the only thing that stops them.” 

“ Certainly. What is it? 
brandy ?” 

“No, no; it is a medicine. Some drops 
prescribed for me by a doctor. I have 
been subject to these attacks. Here is 
the key of my dressing-case,” she added, 
detaching a small gilt key from her 
watch-chain. “If you will take this to 
my maid she will give you the bottle.” 

“But I cannot leave you; I must call 
some one.” 

“Pray don’t,” she said earnestly. “I 
know the best way to treat myself. If you 
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will do exactly as I ask you I shall be all 
right. The bottle is under the first tray 
of my dressing-case.” 

Frederick obeyed her, and his last glance 
showed him her white face and closed eye- 
lids as she leaned her head patiently against 
the wall and folded her hands in her lap. 
In another minute he had crossed the 
street and knocked at the hall-door oppo- 
site. He was not admitted until he 
repeated the summons with some vigour 
and impatience, and then he met with an 
unexpected difficulty. Mrs. Armytage’s 
maid was called down, but she proved to 
be a Frenchwoman, and Frederick Orme 
could not speak French. He resorted to 
pantomime; he pointed to Mr. Mitford’s 
house, and said madame was there; he 
imitated the action of drinking out of an 
imaginary bottle. During this performance 
the staid person who had opened the door 
to him regarded him with amazement, 
probably under the impression that he had 
gone suddenly mad. The French maid 
was bewildered, and shook her head and 
her hands protestingly. Finally Frederick 
held up the gilt key in one hand and 
pointed to the stairs with the other. The 
French maid had a glimmering of compre- 
hension, and as he mounted the stairs 
unhesitatingly, she followed him into her 
mistress’s sitting-room. Frederick looked 
round, saw a box with ormolu edges on a 
table, and proceeded to fit the key to it; 
but the maid shook her head, disappeared 
through the folding-doors which communi- 
cated with the adjoining room, and 
returned with the dressing-box. Frederick 
handed the key to her, and she unlocked 
the box, wondering at this odd proceeding, 
but supposing Mrs. Armytage had taken a 
fancy to wear some ornament, and been 
too indolent to come and fetch it herself. 
But when Mr. Orme raised the tray, and 
was evidently searching for something, she 
was completely puzzled. There was no 
bottle of drops in the box. 

“Confound it! What shall I do?” 
muttered Frederick. ‘She has put it 
somewhere else, and this fool of a French- 
woman does not understand me. Hi!” 
Here he roared at the startled alien as if 
she were deaf and perversely stupid. 
“‘ Bot-tel, vous sav-vy; like this, but 
pet-ty,” and he took up a scent-bottle to 
illustrate his meaning. 

The maid thought for a moment, touched 
her forehead with a finger, exclaimed, 
“Tiens! j’y suis!” darted through the 
doorway again, and returning, handed 





Frederick a bottle which she took from 
the mantelpiece in the bedroom. 

Frederick Orme looked at the label, saw 
that it was inscribed “ Drops, to be taken 
occasionally,” ran downstairs, opened the 
door for himself, and hurried across the 
street. His absence had lasted at least 
ten minutes; what had happened in the 
interval? Should he find Mrs. Armytage 
in a dead faint on the floor? His latch- 
key again admitted him. An instant took 
him to the door of the lower office, but to 
his surprise the door did not yield to his 
hand ; it was locked on the inside! What 
did this mean? He shook the handle and 
called to Mrs. Armytage, but there was no 
sound for a minute; the next he heard 
steps on the floor, the lock was shot back, 
and Mrs. Armytage stood before him. 

“ What did you lock the door for ?” were 
his first words. 

“ Because I was afraid some one might 
come in, and I did not wish anybody but 
you to be aware of my foolish trick of faint- 
ness. Oh, thank you; that is all right.” 

She resumed her seat, and smiled up at 
him bewitchingly. She was still deadly 
pale, and her lips quivered, but her eyes 
were very bright. 

“ There’s a water-bottle and glass on the 
bureau over there. Will you drop ten 
drops very carefully, please? I hardly 
require them, but as you have got them for 
me I will take them.” 

He did as she told him, and as drop 
after drop fell from the rim of the bottle 
under his intent gaze, Mrs. Armytage’s 
bright eyes fixed themselves upon him 
unseen, with a look of keen enquiry and 
suspense, which withdrew itself when the 
tale was completed, and changed to one of 
her customary “ finishers” as with languid 
grace she took the glass from his hand and 
drank its contents. 

The medicine did its work. In a few 
minutes Mrs. Armytage was quite well ; 
her beautiful colour was restored, and she 
was more vivacious, more fascinating, and, 
especially, more willing to receive the 
homage of her juvenile adorer, than ever. 
But she suddenly remembered the flight 
of time, and declared that she must go 
home. She should only just have time to 
change her dress and come back for Milli- 
cent’s “tea.” She was so glad no one had 
seen her, and Mr. Orme must never, never 
reveal this silly performance of hers to 
anybody. He was to be on his honour 
about that. No, he was not to cross the 
street with her. 
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The little party assembled, and the mild 
festivity was a success in the opinion of 
everybody present except Frederick Orme, 
who was bored to death, and as sulky as 
the typical bear, for Mrs. Armytage did not 
make her appearance. A dainty little note 
of apology reached Millicent just as she had 
begun to wonder what was detaining her 
friend, and Frederick had to console him- 
self as well as he could with the message : 
“My very best thanks to your brother.” 

Of course he called before business hours 
next morning to enquire for Mrs. Army- 
tage, and learning that she was much 
better, beguiled the tedium of his morn- 
ing’s work by hopes of seeing her in the 
evening. He had not, however, to wait 
so long. A little before mid-day, Frederick, 
looking drearily over the top of the wire 
blind that covered the lower half of the 
office window on the monotony of Main 
Street, beheld the object of his affections 
stepping daintily across the dusty thorough- 
fare. He had barely time to withdraw 
from his post of observation, and fly to 
the hall door, before Mrs. Armytage reached 
it, and with his first glance at her there 
came apprehension. Something had hap- 
pened. What was it? Mrs. Armytage 
was not ill; never had she looked more 
radiantly lovely, for there was sadness in 
her face, and a tender sweet solicitude. 
Nevertheless, an instantaneous conviction 
of evil struck to the heart of the foolish 
but loyal and single-hearted young donkey. 
She did not give him time to question her, 
but said at once: 

‘“‘Mr. Orme, I have had bad news. 
The silence of my friend Mrs. Temple 
is explained; she is dangerously ill in 
London, and alone. I must go to her at 
once ; I leave Bassett in an hour, hoping 
to return very shortly, and keeping on my 
rooms, of course. But I must see Mr. 
Mitford, if possible ; I have to ask him a 
question. Is he disengaged, and can he 
see me?” 

She said all this rapidly, and in so pur- 
poseful a tone, that Frederick was con- 
strained to reply that his uncle was 
disengaged and could see Mrs. Armytage, 
and that he (Frederick) was awfully sorry 
for her bad news. 

“Let me see Mr. Mitford at once,” said 
Mrs. Armytage ; “I'll come and say good- 
bye afterwards to Millicent, and—and— 

ou.” 

“‘Good-bye?” He stood hesitating 
between the hall-door and that of the office. 
“ But not for always?” 





“For always? Nonsense, not even for 
long. But pray let me see Mr. Mitford.” 

Frederick took her at once to his 
uncle’s room. Mr. Mitford received his fair 
client with politeness, and listened to her 
statement of her unpleasant position and 
her obligation to leave Bassett at once. 
He was not very sorry; he had had enough 
of the vague confidences of this pretty 
widow, rumours had reached him that his 
nephew was making a fool of himself about 
the lady (clearly a work of supererogation), 
and he had been visited of late by 
doubts as to whether his own conduct with- 
regard to her had been distinguished by 
wisdom. On the whole he was glad 
of a break in the intimacy that had 
come about so unaccountably. He was 
additionally gracious, perhaps, by reason 
of that very feeling, and when Mrs. Army- 
tage begged him not to triumph over her 
because of the fulfilment of his prophecy 
about the brief tenancy of his iron safe by 
her trinkets, he did not feel disposed to 
disoblige her. He made no comment at 
all upon the transaction, indeed, but simply 
took out his keys and unlocked the safe. 
Mrs. Armytage rose and stood by his 
side. 

“There’s the box,” said Mr. Mitford ; 
“take it out yourself.” 

Mrs. Armytage stretched her arm into 
the safe, but she averted her head from it, 
and poured a whole broadside from her 
eyes into Mr. Mitford’s as she withdrew 
the box from its hiding-place, jingling it 
against the key-rack. 

Frederick Orme was in waiting when 
she left Mr. Mitford, and never had he 
hated the restraints of business so much 
as now, when they hindered him from 
devoting himself to the lady of his love. 
But she strengthened and consoled him by 
her whispered “Never mind, we must 
bear it for the present ; it will not be for 
long,” and he parted from her, being per- 
mitted to kiss her fair hands, at the door 
of his mother’s drawing-room, with great 
fortitude. Millicent was happier than he, 
for she accompanied Mrs. Armytage and 
her maid to the station, and the friends 
parted with a reciprocal promise of regular 
correspondence. 


Days, melting into weeks, passed by, 
and no letter from Mrs. Armytage 
reached Millicent Orme, who was surprised 
at the end of the third week to observe that 
a bill of ‘ Apartments to Let” was put on 
the rooms formerly occupied by Mrs. 
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Armytage. She enquired of the owner of 
the house, and learned that the pretty 
widow had paid a month’s rent in full, and 
told her landlady that the rooms might be 
let at the end of her term. This was in- 
consistent with the unhesitating assurance 
which Mrs. Armytage had given to Millicent 
and her brother of her intention to return 
to Bassett. Time passed, and the fasci- 
nating stranger was almost forgotten. 
Even in a quiet country town people’s 
own interests are too engrossing for long 
memories. Millicent was going to be 
married to the curate, and he was by no 
means sorry to believe that she had seen 
the last of Mrs. Armytage. Frederick 
was still dismal and sullen, but fate might 
send a new face in his way, and then he 
too would be none the worse for that brief 
apparition. 

The autumn tints were all abroad when 
Mr. Mitford received intelligence seriously 
affecting his friend and client, Mr. Mallison 
of The Croft. His sister, contrary to all 
the laws made and provided, invaded his 
business precincts to question him about it. 

“Henry,” she said, “is it true? Is Mr. 
Mallison dead ?” 

“ Not Mr. Walter Mallison,”he answered. 
“T am happy to say that is not true, though 
I believe it was reported last night. 
Laurence Mallison is dead. He died a few 
days ago at Monte Carlo, in a state of 
destitution, having lost everything at the 
tables. Some English people there paid 
his funeral expenses.” 

“ Poor fellow ! And what will become of 
his wife now ?” 

“T really cannot say,” answered Mr. 
Mitford dryly. 

He had told his sister even so much 
reluctantly, and only because he desired to 
correct her unjust estimate of the two 
brothers. Mrs. Orme withdrew, leaving 
her brother to write to Mr. Mallison, from 
whom he had heard by the last mail from 
Melbourne. The letter was a brief one, 
merely announcing the arrival of the 
writer after a favourable voyage, and that 
he was wonderfully better. 

That day was a memorable one in Mr. 
Mitford’s office. He had occasion to refer 
to a paper contained in the box marked 
“The Croft Estate,” and in doing so, 
he discovered that the will executed at 
Naples by Mr. Mallison was missing. He 
was certain that he had placed it in the 
box; the key hung in its place on the neat 
little rack in the safe. He searched the 
safe to make sure, though he felt it 





was useless. All in vain; the will was 
gone. How? ‘That was the question, 
and there was no answer to it. The 
frightened clerks were strictly examined 
by Mr. Mitford, but their innocence and 
ignorance were equally evident and com- 
plete, They were enjoined to keep the 
matter strictly secret, and Mr. Mitford 
found himself. obliged to add to the com- 
munication of Laurence Mallison’s death 
to his client an admission of the mysterious 
disappearance of the will. If Walter had 
died instead of Laurence, what a position 
Mr. Mitford would have found himself in ! 
The will gone, and the brother whom it 
disinherited heir-at-law! Never before 
had Mr. Mitford felt so uncomfortable, 
so thoroughly perplexed as he felt in the 
interval between this discovery and the 
arrival of the next mail from Melbourne. 
He communicated with the persons at 
Monte Carlo from whom he had heard, 
and made enquiries about the widow of his 
client’s brother ; but he was informed that 
Laurence had arrived at Monte Carlo alone, 
and nothing had been heard of his wife. 
She made no claim, she made no sign, 
unless, indeed, she had appealed to Mr. 
Mallison, and of that Mr. Mitford could 
know nothing. 

The next mail brought a letter from 
his distant client which gave Mr. Mitford 
heartfelt pleasure. It announced Mr. 
Mallison’s speedy return to England under 
most unexpected circumstances. A day or 
two after his arrival at Melbourne he had 
met the lady of his former love. The 
pretty and persuadeable Miss Burgess of 
those days had been a widow for two years, 
and he had very soon perceived that he 
might venture to assure her that he had 
not forgotten the past. His health was in 
a fair way of restoration, they were to be 
married the day after that on which he was 
writing, and would come to England in a 
short time. After all these wonders came 
the following sentence: “My will is, of 
course, useless now, and I shall not lose any 
time in making another, immediately after 
my marriage. It will be a simple matter, 
everything to go to my wife. The will 
shall be forwarded to you.” 

Mr. Mitford drew a long breath of relief 
and profound satisfaction. 


Millicent Orme’s wedding had taken 
place, and Mr. and Mrs. Mallison had 
arrived at The Croft. The exceptionally 
mild weather, and the great improvement 
in his health, enabled Mr. Mallison to 
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contemplate remaining there, although 
it was now winter, at least for some time. 
The quiet, staid, handsome lady whom 
he had married was generally approved 
of, and all things were satisfactory. 
Frederick Orme had fallen in love with 
a sister of his- clerical brother-in-law, a 
blue-eyed cherry-lipped lassie who had 
come to Bassett in the capacity of brides- 
maid to Millicent, and who had given him 
to understand that she could not bear 
idlers, dawdlers, or flute-players. He hardly 
ever gave a thought to the velvety dark 
orbs and languid graces of that inexplicable 
Mrs. Armytage. 

A long conversation between Mr. Mallison 
and Mr. Mitford, at the office of the 
latter, had thrown no light whatever 
upon the mystery of the missing will. 
They had given it up as an unreadable 
riddle, and passed on to the subject of 
Laurence Mallison’s death. Mr. Mallison 
thanked Mr. Mitford very heartily for 
all he had done in the matter, and en- 
quired whether anything had been heard 
of the unfortunate man’s widow. Mr. 
Mitford answered in the negative, and then 
said that a small packet containing a few 
articles of Laurence Mallison’s property had 
been sent to him by the kindness of one of 
the English ladies at Monte Carlo. He 
had not opened the packet, and now wished 
to hand it over to Mr. Mallison. Very 
gravely, if not sorrowfully, the brother of 
the dead man broke the seal, and turned 
over the few things contained in a slight 
wooden box of the kind in which cut 
flowers from the Riviera are sent through 
the post. There was an empty purse, a 
shabby note-case with a few visiting cards, 
some letters in a woman’s handwriting, a 
cigar-case, two finger-rings, a watch-chain 
with a locket attached to the short end— 
but no watch. Mr. Mallison opened the 
locket, and after he had looked for a 
minute or two at the miniature set in it, 
he said to Mr. Mitford, who was standing 
at the window, with his back turned to 
him 

° Well, well, I suppose there was some 
excuse for him. This is his wife’s portrait, | 
of course. Look at it; the face is not 





only beautiful, but singularly candid and 
refined.” 

He put the locket into Mr. Mitford’s 
hand, and that gentleman, gazing at it with 
distended eyes, exclaimed : 

“This your brother’s wife! Why, it’s 
Mrs. Armytage !” 


“Tt’s plain enough,” said Mr. Mallison 
sadly, when he and Mr. Mitford had gone 
over all the circumstances they could put 
together. “They never faced the possi- 
bility of my recovery ; I was believed to 
be in a hopeless state when I started. 
They calculated on what they hoped for— 
that the first news of me would be the 
news of my death. It was tremendously 
audacious ; but I believe she is a woman 
capable of anything ; this must have been 
entirely her plan.” 

“ But,” objected Mr. Mitford, “if you 
had died, and your brother had claimed 
the property and got it, she would have 
been recognised and found out at once.” 

“She would never have come near the 
place. What more simple than to sell The 
Croft ?” 

“True, true. There still remains the 
question, how did she do it ?” 

“That had better remain a mystery, 
Mitford. Let us leaveit there. She found 
a cat’s-paw, no doubt.” 

Mr. Mitford started. 

“By Jove, so she did!” said he, as a 
remembrance of the incident of the safe 
and the trinket-box flashed across his mind, 
“and it was I, myself, who acted in that 
capacity.” Then he related the circum- 
stances. Mr. Mallison, amid all the pain 
of the incident, could not resist a smile. 

“Very clever,” he said. ‘Ah, what a 
pity! I will put these things of his out of 
sight and out of mind. Never mind about 
the cat ager te chestnuts are safe.” 


Now Ready, 
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